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Plain Words From President 


“Never before since Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock has our American civili- 
zation been in such danger as now,” 
President Roosevelt told the nation in 
the first fireside chat since his reelection. 
“The Nazi masters of Germany have 
made it clear that they intend . . . to 
enslave the whole of Europe, and then 
to use the resources of Europe to domi- 
nate the rest of the world . . . There is 
far less chance of the United States 
getting into war if we do all we can 
now to support the nations defending 
themselves against attack by the Axis 
than if we acquiesce in their defeat, 
submit tamely to an Axis victory, and 
wait our turn to be the object of attack 
in another war later on. . . . All our 
— efforts are not enough. We must 

ave more ships, more guns, more 

lanes—more of everything. . . . There 
will be no ‘bottlenecks’ in our determi- 
nation to aid Great Britain. No dictator, 
no combination of dictators, will weaken 
that determination by threats of how 
they will construe that determination.” 

This was the American answer to re- 
cent German and Italian threats that 
more aid to Britain would bring “com- 
plications with the Axis powers.” 

But Britain cannot be aided by words. 
It is guns and planes and ships that she 
needs. And they are needed at once. 
The head of the British Purchasing Mis- 
sion said the other day that it is the 
next ninety days that will count. Wash- 
ington expected that the President's 
speech would set American industry 
buzzing with new activity. But this will 
take time. There are things that can be 
done in the meantime. 

Merchant ships are at the head of the 
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list of British needs. There are several 
hundred thousand tons of foreign ship- 
ping — German, Italian, Norwegian, 
Dutch, etc.—lying idle in American 
because of the war. Britain would like 
us to seize them and turn them over to 
her. The Germans say this would be “a 
warlike act.” But it is believed in Wash- 
ington that some legal way will be 
found to do it. 

The British are also disturbed about 
their ability to pay for American sup- 
plies. They have been told not to worry. 
Order what you need, the President has 
said, and we'll talk about paying for it 
later. Mr. Roosevelt’s idea is to have the 
United States pay for oe that 
both countries need for defense. Then 
we would lease or lend what we could 
spare to Britain for the duration of the 
war. This plan will undoubtedly be 
thoroughly p re ie in the new session 
of Congress that opens this week. 


New Defense Board 


Everyone agrees that the defense 
effort is lagging. Billions of dollars in 
orders have been placed. Factories are 
turning out the machines of defense as 
fast as they can. But planes and guns 
and ships are just not being produced 
as rapidly as they are pe 

Labor leaders say that industrialists 
are to blame for the delay. Factory 
owners blame labor. Some blame the 
Army and Navy — all agree that at 
least part of the trouble is lack of real 
direction from the top. 

The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission has been doing its best to furn- 
ish such direction. But it is, as its name 
indicates, purely an advisory body. It 
has no real authority to make anyone 
do anything. 

President Roosevelt has now taken 
steps to correct this condition. The com- 
mission will continue to exist as an ad- 
visory body. But a new organization 
will be set up really to run things. It 
is called the Office for Production Man- 
agement for Defense. William S. Knud- 
sen (Production Chief) and Sidney Hill- 
man (Labor) of the old commission 
will be ‘director and associate director 
respectively. The other members will be 
Secretary of War Stimson and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox. 

The President has said that he will 
delegate to this new “Big Four” as 
many of his powers as the Constitution 
pent The members of the board will 

ip ig gery ms er 
ve three 





main duties to perform: to see to the 
actual production of war materials, to 
take care of defense purchasing, and to 
arrange priorities. (This means decid- 
ing which industries shall get first call 
on raw materials, labor, geen 
etc., if there is a shortage.) For seven 
months we have been planning, blue- 
rinting, ordering. Now comes the drive 
or production, with the O.P.M.D. 
cracking the whip. 


End of the Logan-Walter Bill 


The Logan-Walter bill is dead. This 
was the bill to set up uniform rules for 
many of the government's administra- 


tive agencies and give the courts more _ 


conttol over them. 

It was passed by both houses of Con- 
gress. But President Roosevelt vetoed 
ii. He said it would place obstacles in 
the way of national defense, cause a 
lot of unnecessary law suits and give 
the judicial branch of the government 
too much control over the executive. It 
would, he said, produce only delay, 


‘chaos and paralysis. 


The bill went back to Congress. Only 
280 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives showed up to vote on it. Of 
the 280, 153 were in favor of overriding 
the veto, 127 said no. Since a two- 
thirds majority of both houses is re- 
quired to pass a bill over a Presidential 
veto, this was the end of the measure. 
Its supporters said they would intro- 
duce another one on the same subject 
in the new Congress. 

The Logan-Walter bill was the last 
business before the legislators and the 
holidays were coming. Another attempt 
was made to adjourn. But it was still 
blocked by Congressmen who wanted to 
stay in session to keep a watchful eye 
on President Roosevelt. Many members 
left without waiting for a formal ad- 
journment. But enough stayed around 
to hold an occasional session with 50 or 
so present. 


The 76th Congress ended atitomate 


ically on January 3. It was in session for 
366 days. This is the longest session on 
record — the previous high 
days in 1917-1918. (See Page 5.) 


Electoral College 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President of the United States on De- 
cember 16. That was the date of meet- 
ing of the electoral college. 

You know, of course, 
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directly on Election Day. Votes are cast 
only for electors committed to, one can- 
didate or the other. The result is not of- 
fcial until the electors have cast their 
s ballots. There is nothing in the Consti- 
tution or the laws to prevent an elector 


. fom switching his vote if he wants to. 


But it never happens. 

The electors do not all meet together. 
They gather in their state capit and 
snd their ballots to Washington by 
mail. Congress will count these mail 
votes on January 6 and announce the 
result. 

There was a good deal of confusion 
in the voting this year. Some electors 
failed to appear and substitutes had to 
be rounded up at the last minute. In 
the Middle West storms kept a few 
away. Colorado's electors cast their bal- 
lots, went to lunch, then remembered 
that none had taken the oath. 

A Republican elector in Michigan ab- 
sent-mindedly cast his vote for Roose- 
velt. When he explained that “I'm a 
Willkie man,” he was allowed to change 
his ballot. The Texas electors moved 
for a constitutional amendment to abol- 
ish the present electoral system. They 
said it was obsolete. 


Germans on the March 


The gray-clad armies of Adolf 
Hitler are reported to be on the march 
in two sections of Europe. Accounts of 
where they are going are co i 
Why they are going there is still more 
of a mystery. 

One German troop movement is 
through the Brenner Pass into North- 
em Italy. There has been no indica- 
tions yet of its se. Hitler ma 
be bringing aid Mo ‘his hat cunmied 
Axis partner. He may even be getting 
ready to take control of Italy if Italian 
military defeats should lead to an in- 
ternal explosion. There have been per- 
sistent rumors of widespread unrest in 
the country, 

The other rumors come from the 
Balkans. Large numbers of German 
troops are 
and rail across Hungary into Rumania. 
The p of this activity is ob- 
scure, too. But the usual guessing is 
going on. There seem to be three main 
possibilities, 

(1) One guess is that Hitler is pre- 


reported passing by road _ 


paring to help Mussolini by striking at 
Greece through Jugoslavia or Bulgaria. 
German s are said to be concen- 
trating on borders of those two 
countries. Perhaps he ng a frighten 
them into giving in to him without a 
fight. 

es Some British ers think the 
whole thing is Nazi bluff They believe 
that it is part of a new war of nerves, 
intended to unsettle the Balkans, be- 
wilder the British and perhaps ease the 
pressure on Italy a little. 

(3) Or it may be that Hitler is 
simply taking a tighter grip on Ru- 
mania. That country is reported to be 
in a state of virtual anarchy, which is 
interfering with valuable German sup- 
plies. - 


Two Strikes on Italy 


Soon after Italy entered the war an 
Italian army crossed the Libyan fron- 
tier into Egypt, heading for the Suez 


‘ Canal. They got as far as Sidi Barrani, 


about sixty miles inside the border. 
There they paused to prepare for the 
next step in their advance. 

But they paused too long. The British 
and Imperial Army of the Nile was 
ready before the Italians were. One 
night in late December a British blitz- 
krieg struck from the desert. Tanks and 
armored trucks, -aided by fighting 
np dashed through to the coast be- 

ind Sidi Barrani. They cut off the 
Italian troops im that city, destroyed 
them, captured the town. 

The remnants of the Italian army fell 
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back along the coast into Libya. Brit- 
ish armored columns harassed them at 
every step, British warships in the near- 
by Mediterranean poured tons of shells 
into their ranks. The Italians finally 
holed up in Bardia, their nearest Libyan 
base. There the British are besieging 
them by land and sea. 

It was a disaster for the Italians, 

ially coming on the heels of their 
failure in Greece. At least a quarter, 
perhaps a third of the Italian army in 
Africa was destroyed, the rest demoral- 
ized. The threat to the Suez Canal was 
removed. The battle was as great a 
triumph for the British as it was a de- 
feat for the Italians. But in their satis- 
faction the British did not forget that it 
was still only a sideshow. The war will 
not be won or lost in Africa. 

And while the British were driving 
the Italians out of Egypt, the Greeks 
were pressing on against them in Al- 
bania. The snow and sleet and cold of 
a Balkan winter were slowing them up 
but were not stopping their steady 
a ara More than a quarter of Al- 

ania was in Greek hands. The weather 
had brought them nearly to a stand- 
still in the mountains of the northeast. 
But in central Albania they had reached 
Tepelini and their coastal drive was 
i thirty miles from Valona. 


Christmas Truce 


Air-raid sirens were quiet in the 
bomb-blasted cities of England and Ger- 
many during the Christmas holidays. 
There was no official truce. But for the 
most part the bombers of the Luftwaffe 
and the R. A. F. remained in their 
hangars for three days. 

Before and after the unofficial truce, 
however, the war in the air went on 
without let-up. London got its share of 
the bombs. And the Germans continued 
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where the British beat the Italian invaders of Egypt. Driven out of Sidi 
by a British blitzkrieg, a broken Italian army retreated to Bardia. The 


land, while warships shelled the town. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Here are the “Big Four’ of the new Office for Production Management for Defense. 
They are, left to right: Secretary of War Stimson, Sidney Hillman (associate direc- 
tor), Secretary of the Navy Knox. Inset, William S. Knudsen, director. 


their policy of “all out” raids by hun- 
dreds of planes on one English city 
after another. Liverpool and Manches- 
ter were the latest to receive their “blitz 
baptism.” 

British bombers were busy over Ger- 
many, the Nazi-occupied parts of the 
continent, and Italy. A_ particularly 
heavy attack was directed against 
Mannheim. This is a junction through 
which German munitions bound for 
Italy would pass. 

The occupied French coast was 
pounded ceaselessly. One British raid on 
French ports was described by a neu- 
tral observer as “equaling in intensity 
anything ever delivered by the Ger- 
mans on any British city or town.” 


Petain vs. Laval 


There have been two groups in the 
government of unoccupied France at 
Vichy. Premier Pétain and his support- 
ers were working with the Germans be- 
cause they had to. Their first concern 
was for the interests of France. Pierre 
Laval, Foreign Minister, Vice Premier 
and official heir of Pétain, seemed to be 
cooperating with the Germans because 
he wanted to. He hated the British and 
he admired Mussolini. He was willin 
to go much further than Pétain to ai 
Hitler. 


Finally he went tod far. Just what 
he did is not known. It is rumored that 
he promised Hitler all kinds of addi- 
tional help, including the use of French 
naval bases. 

At any rate there was a stormy cab- 
inet meeting in which Laval is reported 
to have threatened Pétain with physical 
violence. Laval was confined to his 
chateau under guard. His post of Vice 
Premier was abolished. Pierre Etienne 
Flandin, who opposed French entry 
into the war, became Foreign Minister. 

A few days later Otto Abetz, German 
Ambassador at Vichy, arrived for a 
conference with Pétain, and secured the 
release of Laval. But Pétain refused 
flatly to take Laval back into his cab- 
inet or to make any further changes. 


New British Ambassador 


The eleventh Marquess of Lothian, 
British Ambassador in Washington, died 
just before Christmas.’ His death, it was 
said in London, “is a worse loss to us 
than two army corps would have been.” 

“No post except the Prime Minister’s 
is so important to Britain at the present 
time as that of Ambassador to the 
United States,” Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick wrote in the New York Times. To 
fill this important post Winston Chur- 
chill selected his Foreign Secretary, Vis- 


count Halifax. Lord Halifax has beep 
criticized in this country as one of the 
Munich “peacemakers.” But whatever 
he may have been in the he is now 
one of the most resolute of Britain’s war’ 


‘ Jeaders. And the British believe that he 


will prove popular with Americans. 


Anthony Eden succeeds Lord Halifax 
as Foreign Secretary. Captain David 
Margesson, a Conservative leader not 
well known in the United States, takes 
Eden’s place as Secretary for War. 


States’ Rights in Court 


When is a river navigable? That is a 
question the Supreme Court recently 
had to answer. The case before it 
started fifteen years ago when the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company de- 
cided to build a dam across the New 
River in Virginia. (The dam was finally 
completed in 1939.) 

The Federal Power Commission in- 
sisted that the company needed a fed- 
eral license for the dam, because the 
federal government has control over 
navigable streams. The company re- 
plied that the river was not navigable. 


Two lower courts upheld the com- 
pany. The Supreme Court, by a 6-to-2 
vote, decided the other way. It said 
that the federal government could reg- 
ulate streams for purposes of flood pro- 
tection and watershed development as 
well as navigation. And they classed as 
navigable any stream that could be 
made so “by reasonable improvements.” 


Justices Roberts and McReynolds dis- 
sented sharply. This ruling, they said, 
would put “every creek in every state 
in the union” under federal control. 

If the states lost the New River casé 
they won in another important case 
decided by the Supreme Court. This 
involved a tax laid by Wisconsin on 
dividends paid by out-of-state corpora- 
tions doing part of their business. in 
Wisconsin. The tax was upheld in a 
5-to-4 decision. 

The tax is not on all dividends, but 
on those paid from profits actually 
earned in Wisconsin. Nevertheless this 
decision has been called “the most dras- 
tic extension of the states’ taxing power 
in recent years.”. The states could al- 
ready tax the local property and local 
income of an out-of-state business. Now 
they will also be able’ to tax dividends 
paid on profits earned within the bor- 
ders, no matter where the person re- 
ceiving the dividends may live. 
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Exit 76th, Enter 77th Congress 
Our Law-Making Machinery Is Oiled Up for Coming Session; 
Aid to Britain Major Issue Demanding Swift Action 


HE 76th Congress of the United 
T sists broke all peacetime rec- 

ords this 
proved bills 


session. It a 
ing for the expendi- 


ture of over 25 billion dollars. Over 


17 billion dollars of this total will 
be spent on national defense in the 
next few years. This spending total 
has been exceeded only once in 
United States history —during the 
World War. 

Another record was established by 
the 76th Congress. When its session 
ended at noon on January 3, 1941, 
it had been in session longer than 
amy previous Congress — 366 days. 
The longest previous session—354— 
occurred during another time of 
crisis—American participation in the 
World War in 1917-1918. 

Late in December the House dis- 
posed of the last important bit of 
business facing its members. It up- 
held President Roosevelt's veto of 
the Logan-Walter Bill that would 
have given the courts increased au- 


thority over certain independent 
agencies. (See March of Events, p. 
3.) Once more leaders of the Demo- 
cratic urged. adjournment. 
They pointed out that there was 
nothing more to do, and added that 
many members already had gone 
home for the holidays. But Republi- 
can leaders licisted that Congress 
merely recess ‘and stand by in case 
of trouble, Adjournment would have 
meant that Congress couldn’t meet 
except through the call of a special 
session by President Roosevelt. Re- 
cess meant that Congress could meet 
any time it wanted to. 

The final effort to adjourn Con- 
gress was defeated when in both 
houses a Republican member raised 
the question of whether a quorum 


-(majority of the 435 Representatives 


and 96 Senators) was present. In 
neither house was this quorum pres- 
ent; so no business could be con- 
sidered, even the adjournment reso- 
lution. Accordingly, the 76th Con- 
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gress was kept in session by meetings 
of both houses every three days, 
which then recessed for three more 
days, Then at noon on January 3, 
the 76th Congress ended, and the 
77th Congress automatically began 
its first session. 

A Congress lasts for two years 
because all. members of the House 
and one-third of the Senate are 
elected every two years. The first 
Congress served from 1789 to 1791; 
the Second from 1791 to 1793, and 
so on for every two-year period. The 
President also can call a special ses- 
sion of Congress, as he did on Sep- 
tember 21, 1989, a few weeks after 
the first session of the 76th Congress 
had adjourned. Then, on January 3,° 
1940, the last regular session of the 
76th Congress began. 

There are 96 Senators, two from 
each state. The House contains 435 
members elected on the basis of pop- 
ulation. New York — the most popu- 
lous state—has 45 Representatives. 



























































































































































Here is a diagram of the long, winding trail a 
Congress before it becomes a law of the land. 
referred to the proper Committee for study and 
fore the House or Senate considers them. When the 


New York Times 


and the Senate pass different forms of the same general bill, 
a joint “conference committee” irons out the differences be- 
tween them. If the President vetoes a bill, the measure can 
be passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 
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Nevada and other sparsely settled states 
have one. According to the 1940 Cen- 
sus, ten states are over-represented in 
the House, and eight are under-repre- 
sented. (See Schol., Dec. 16, 1940, p. 
2.) The only way to get around these 
changes which will cost certain states 
a Representative, would be to increase 
the size of the House. Since ‘no Con- 
gressman cares to lose his place in the 
House, this step may be taken. Repre- 
sentative Rankin of Mississippi plans to 
introduce a bill in the 77th re 
to raise the House membership 

435 to 450. 


The Committee System 


Every bill introduced during a session 
of Congress—15,000 to 20,000—is re- 
ferred to the proper committee for con- 
sideration before the House or Senate 
debates and votes. Committees speed 
up the work of the House and Senate 
by weeding out the useless bills. 
Only about seven bills out of every 100 
introduced in Congress are approved 
and: become laws. 

Since the House has a large mem- 
bership, containing many comparatively 
“green” law-makers, the 47 House com- 
mittees exercise great control over the 
making of laws. This strict committee 
control over law-making does not give 
the average Representative much 
chance to make a name for himself. 
“We don’t pay much attention to new 
Congressmen,” veteran Speaker of the 
House Champ Clark once remarked. 
“Anybody may get elected to the House 
once by accident. Whenever a man gets 
elected twice we look him over.” 

The machinery of committee control 
in the Senate is much simpler because 
the Senate is smaller and contains more 
experienced members. The “founding 
fathers” who wrote our Constitution in- 
tended that the Senate (the “upper 
house”) should check the hasty actions 
of the “lower house.” Unlike the House, 
which generally restricts a member's 
right to speak extensively on legislation, 
the Senate. has almost unlimited free- 
dom of debate. It is often called “the 
greatest deliberative body in the world” 
and jealously guards this right to in- 
dependent action. 

Committee chairmen win their posts 
by seniority—the number of years 
they've served. Each committee con- 
tains members of both the majority and 
minority parties, apportioned accord- 
ing to their membership in the House 
and Senate. Three House committees 
are particularly powerful: 

1. The Rules Committee acts as the 
House “traffic cop.” It has a “life and 
death ” power over the pone of bills 
because it can fix the date any bill is 
tebe considered in the House, and 
regulate debate on it. Sometimes this 








(Kirby in New York Post) 


The Sand Is Running Low 


Committee will refuse to give a bill 
the “right of way.” In such a case the 
bill will die in committee unless a ma- 
jority of the House members (218) sign 
a petition to bring it up for debate. 

2. Ways and Means Committee, 
which prepares all revenue (tax) bills. 
Such measures must originate in the 
House. 

3. Appropriations Committee, which 
decides how federal money shall be 
spent and approves or rejects the re- 
quests of governmental departments. 


Watch the Senate 


The Senate’s 33 committees are 
smaller than those in the House. Each 
Senator usually serves on three or four. 
Although the House~ is er to 
originate all tax measures, the import- 
ant Senate Finance Committee is the 
body that whips them into final form: 
The Committee on Foreign Relations 
also is very influential because it must 
approve all treaties with foreign na- 
tions. The House has no voice in this 
matter. Keep on the watch for state- 
ments by Senator George of Georgia, 
new Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and other mem- 
bers of it, concerning the President’s 
policy of “aid short of war” to Britain. 
The opinion of these Senators will have 
a lot of weight during coming debates 
on plans to help the British. 

Aside from the above powers, the 
Senate has sole er to approve or 
reject officials sad fudge appointed by 
the President. This power is strength- 
ened by the custom of “Senatorial cour- 
tesy,” which means that the Senate will 
not approve an appointment by the 
President if the Senator of the state con- 
cerned does not accept his selection. 

The presiding officer of the House — 
the Speaker—is elected every two 

ears by that body, but is really chosen 
y the majority party — the Democrats 


” who 

in ine and pe 5 
members for votes on important bills. 

Representative Sam Rayburn of Tex. 
as was elected S of the House 
following the death of William B. Bank. 
head last September. Representative 
John W. McCormack of. Massachusetts 
then succeeded Representative Ray- 
burn as Democratic majority leader. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., who was Chair. 
man of the Republican National Com. 
mittee during the Presidential election, 
is minority leader for the Republicans. 

A Stronger Vice-President? 


No leader in the Senate is as 
powerful as the Speaker of the House. 
The Vice President, who is president 
(presiding officer) of the Senate, can 
vote only in case of ties. Vice President 
John N. Garner, however, used his long 
Congressional experience to become a 
power in Senate affairs and was a lead- 
er of anti-New Deal Democrats. He was 
replaced as the President’s 1940 run- 
ning-mate by former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hi A. Wallace. Mr. Wallace, 
who was the President's “good-will am- 
bassador” to the recent inauguration of 
Mexican -President Camacho; is ex- 
pected to play an important part in the 
Roosevelt program. The new Vice 
President has been spending much time 
studying Latin American afiairs and 
may be given the job of further improv- 
ing our relations with those New World 

blicans. The majority (Democratic) 
leader of Key 3 has been Senator 
Alben. Bar of Kentucky, while the 
Republican minority leader has been 
Charles N. McNary of Oregon, Vice 
Presidential candidate in 1940. 

One of the 77th Congress’ first jobs 
will be to count the electoral votes and 
“elect” Mr. Roosevelt President for a 
third term. Members of the electoral 
colleges met in the different state capi- 


tals December 16, cast their votes, and 


then sent them to Washington by regis- 
tered mail. Congress will count these 
votes on January 6. Then on January 
20, 1941 the President will be swom 
in for his thirm term of office. (See 


 Schol. Dec. 16, 1940, p. 7.) 


No More “Lame Ducks” 


The time for the inauguration of 
President Washington was for the 
first Wednesday in March, 1789. But 
Congress was in assembling on ac- 
count of bad roads, slow s of 

tion, and the first inauguration 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


national defense: political ad- 

ministration to plan, contract, 
urchase and use; management to 
Seenidl organization and equipment; 
labor to do the work. Gradually gov- 
ernment is formulating its program 
and providing ways and means of 
effectuating it. Attention, now, is di- 
rected chiefly te production — to the 
manufacturers who must be organ- 
ized for defense. production and to 
labor which must cooperate with its 
skills and its enérgies. 

Many problems arise out of this 
gigantic effort to organize our whole 
economy for defense, and none of 
them is simple. One set of problems, 
in particular, is now commanding 
widespread and anxious attention: 
those connected with labor. For here 
are two basic considerations: first, 
labor must be so employed as to 
achieve the greatest possible degree 
of industrial efficiency; and second, 
the social and economic gains which 
labor has painfully achieved in re- 
cent years must not be sacrificed. 

Now can both of these ends be 
achieved? Is there any necessary con- 
flict between them? More specific- 
ally, will national welfare and na- 
tional defense be advanced if labor 
is forbidden the right to strike in de- 
fense industries; if the eight-hour 
day and the forty-hour week are 
abandoned in favor of longer work- 
ing hours; if labor is required to sus- 
pend its insistence upon collective 
bargaining or forced to cooperate in 
those industries which still retain the 
open shop? If government can limit 
industrial profits in defense work and 
take over the plants of those who do 
not cooperate, should it exercise a 
comparable control over labor? 

It is not easy to answer any of 
these questions satisfactorily, and we 
can be sure that all of them will be 
hotly debated in the coming months. 
But it will be a pity if that debate is 
carried on in a vacuum, or without 
recourse to the-lessons that can be 
drawn from past experience. For, 
after all, these problems are not new. 
We faced them during the World 
War, and our é ience with the 
labor problem in general and with 


things are necessary to 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
More Important than Soldiers and Sailors 





strikes and hours and wages in par- 
ticular is an illuminating one. 

The situation that existed in the 
United States in 1916 is, indeed, in 
many respects remarkably like that 
of today. Then, as now, a liberal re- 
form administration was in power 
and had written into» the statute 
books many. measures designed to 
protect and encourage labor. Then, 
as now, the demands of the Allies 
upon American industry were tre- 
mendous. Then, as now, we had em- 


barked upon a preparedness pro- © 


gram even during peacetime. And 
then, too, it may added, the na- 
tion was recovering from a depres- 
sion, the cost of living was rising, 
and organized labor was growing in 
rent and power. 

In 1916 the government set up a 
Council for National Defense, and 
on this Council labor was repre- 
sented by Samuel Gompers, long 
head of the A. F. of L. During the 
early months of 1917 this Council in- 
vestigated labor conditions through- 
out the country, and laid the foun- 
dation for the system of arbitration 
and mediation that was shortly 
adopted. Once we were in the war, 
a whole series of special and local 
labor boards was created —a Ship 
Building Labor Adjustment Board, a 
Fuel Commission Labor Board, and 


YU] Professor of History, Columbia University 


so forth — and efforts were made to 


speed up production by ironing out 
labor troubles. This division of au- 
thority, however, soon proved unsat- 
isfactory, and early in 1918 two im- 
portant Boards were created: a 
National War Labor Board and a 
War Labor Policies Board. These 
were designed to have general super- 
vision over all labor matters con- 
nected in any way with national 
defense. 

What were the problems and the 
special situations which these boards 
had to face? In the first place, the 
cost of living was rising rapidly, and 
labor naturally expected to get in- 
creased wages with which to meet 
these increased costs. In the second 
place many employers were eager to 
take advantage of the national emer- 
gency to “keep labor in its place,” 
i.e., to resist unionization, collective 
bargaining, and wage and hour de- 
mands. The War, Labor Board 
shortly drew up a series of princi- 
ples for its guidance. These included 
discouragement of strikes and lock- 
outs in defense industries, guarantee 
of collective bargaining, no discharge 
for union membership or activities, 
maintenance of union standards 
wherever they existed, equal pay to 
men and women for equal work, and 
the right to a living wage and the 
establishment of minimum wages. 

Now this set of principles is very 
interesting. Strikes were not pro- 
hibited but, supposedly, discouraged; 
actually they continued in consider- 
able numbers all through the war. 
Hours and wages were to be pro- 
tected, minimum wages established. 
There was no attempt, in other 
words, to make labor give up its 
earlier gains, or to require of labor 
sacrifices not asked of industry. All 
disputes were to be mediated, and 
the government soon showed that its 
findings were to be accepted. 

At the time the labor policy of 
the government aroused protests 
from both labor and capital, and 
charges of partisanship were com- 
mon. Looking back upon the history 
of this period, however, we can see 
that the government actually pur- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


The Victory of America 


HERE was really only one story 

in the newspapers of 1940. That 

was the Second World War. It 
was so big that it made everything 
else that happened seem unimpor- 
tant. When the editors of Scholastic 
had finished lining up the ten out- 
standing news stories of the year 
they found that they had listed the 
U. S. Presidential election and nine 
episodes of the war, many of them 
directly related to America. Even the 
election was more or less a war story. 
If it had not been for the war Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would probably 
neither have run nor been elected for 
a third term. And war issues over- 
shadowed all others in the campaign. 
So the news of 1940 was the news 
of the war. The oldest man alive can- 
not remember a year in which so 
much history was written on the 
pages of our daily papers, It is said 
that there is nothing so dead as yes- 
terday’s newspaper. That was not 


true last year. Each of the ten big- . 


gest news stories of 1940 will be a 
chapter in the history books of the 
future. 


1. THE FALL OF FRANCE 


All was quiet on the western front 
from the day that war was declared un- 
til the night of May 9-10, 1940. That 
night Hitler struck. It. was lightning 
war. The world had never seen any- 
thing like it before. Marvellously 
trained, disciplined and equipped, mov- 
ing with dizzy speed, the German le- 
gions smashed into Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and Belgium. Parachute 
teoops were dropped behind the lines 
to help fifth columnists disrupt the in- 
vaded countries. Columns of tanks, 


armored cars and motorcycles, aided by 
the dread stuka dive-bombers, swept 
through the Low Countries and on into 
France. 

The Netherlands collapsed in four 
days. Two weeks later King Leopold 
ordered the unconditional surrender of 
the Belgian army. Four hundred thou- 
sand British and allied soldiers, trapped 
in Belgium, escaped across the Channel 
to England, but they left most of their 
arms and equipment in the hands of 
the Germans. 

The full fury of the German attack 
was turned on France. The French 
army was bewildered by the ferocity 
and speed of this new kind of war. It 
was soon broken and scattered, in full 
flight before the invaders. Paris fell on 
June 14. A week later Germany and 
France signed an armistice. In less than 
six weeks of “total war” Hitler had 
smashed what was often called the 
finest army in Europe and destroyed 
the Third French Republic. 

For the collapse of France was po- 
litical as well as military. The disaster 
laid bare the inner decay of France. It 
had looked strong and determined from 
the outside. But now it became clear 
that its government had been feeble, its 
politics corrupt, its people disorganized, 
without unity or purpose. 

The Daladier government vanished in 
the ruins of France. Marshal Pétain, 
ancient hero of the First World War, 
tried to E nes together the scattered 
pieces. The Germans occupied all of 
northern France, including Paris and 
the Atlantic coast. Pétain established 
a government for unoccupied France at 
Vichy. It functions after a fashion, but 
it can do nothing without the consent 
of the Germans. But Pétain has stead- 
fastly refused to help the Germans 
against France's old ally, Britain, now 
left to face Hitler alone. 


Questions 


1. Why was the German blitzkrieg so 
successful against the French and Brit- 
ish armies? 

. What lesson can you see for the other 
democracies, especially the United 
States, in the itical and moral col- 
lapse of France 

3. What is the real character of the Vichy 
government of France? 

4. Name and describe the three parts into 
which the French Empire is now di- 
vided. 


Scholastic References 


May 20, 194u, p. 5-6S. 
Sept. 16, 1940, p. 5-75. 
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410 BIGGEST NEWS 


Scholastic Makes Its Selection of the Most 


2. THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


Hitler stood triumphant over the con- 
tinent of Europe. ‘still 
held out sant non oe Eng- 
land, too, was conquered could he en- 
joy the fruits of his victory. 

Hitler's great army was of no use 
against Britain. That island fortress 
could be assailed only by sea and air. 








in am: Record 
To Develop a Left 


The immediate threat seemed to be a 
German invasion. But Britannia still 
ruled the waves. The prospect of ferry- 
ing a German army across the Eng!ish 
Channel under the guns of the Royal 
Navy made even Hitler hesitate. 

Perhaps it might be done if he could 
first soften up the British from the air. 
Britain was supreme at sea, but the Ger- 
mans were ore superior in the 
air. Late in August the Luftwaffe was 
unleashed against England and the Bat- 
tle of Britain began. 

After four months it is still going on. 
Day after day, night after night, Ger- 
man bombers have been pounding at 
England. Whole blocks of London have 
been laid waste. Smaller cities like Co- 
ventry have been practically destroyed. 
Thousands of civilians have been killed, 
more thousands injured. But the Eng- 
lish still carry on, and fight back. The 
heroic, outnumbered Royal Air Force 
has kept the Germans from getting com- 

lete control of the air. Bombs have 
fallen ,in Berlin as well as London. 
R. A. F. bombers hammer away at Ger- 
man railroads, oil supplies and factories. 
England is taking a terrific beating from 
the air. But it seems pretty clear by 
now that German planes alone cannot 
beat the British. 

The Battle of. Britain is also being 
fought at sea. Britain can neither carry 
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on the war nor feed its people without 
supplies from overseas. But German 
submarines and planes are sinking ships 
faster than Britain can build them. 
British are in no immediate danger of 
running out of shipping. But in the long 
run these German commerce-raiders are 
perhaps more of. a threat than the 
bombs from the air. - 


Questions 


. How did the character of the war 
change after the fall of France? 

2. What are the obstacles in the way of 
an invasion of Britain? 

3. What political and social es have 
taken place in Britain since the air 
war began? 

. Why is Britain so dependent on over- 
seas supplies? 

. Why is it easier for the Germans to 
attack British ing now than‘it was 
in the First Wi War? 


Scholastic References 


Sept. 16, 1940, p. 6-7S. 
Sept. 30, 1940, p. 5-65, 














Mergen in Miami Daily News 
A Tale of Two Cities 


3. ROME-BERLIN-TOKYO AXIS 


While Hitler’s bombers were trying 
to break down British resistance his dip- 
lomats were also busy. They were at- 
tempting to line up as much of the 
world as possible behind Germany's 
“new order,” 

They gained their most important re- 
cruit on Sept. 27, when Japan juined 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. The German and 
Italian Foreign Ministers and the Japa- 
nese Ambassador in Berlin si a 
tteaty which recognized Japan as the 
dominant power in Asiai and 


Italy between them were to fill a simi- 
lar role in Europe. In other words, ex- 
t for Russia and the Western Hem- 
isphere, these three countries were di- 
viding the world up between them. 
The treaty added that they “under- 
take to assist one another with all po- 
litical, economic and military means 
when one of the three contracting part- 
ies is attacked by a power at present 
not involved in the ocala war or 
in the Chinese-Japanese y 
Neither Russia nor the United States 
were mentioned in the treaty. But most 
people considered that this last clause 
was intended chiefly as a warning to the 
two great neutrals to mind their own 
be by 
@ Axis powers oe gt to 
frighten the United States out of send- 
ing any more aid to Britain and China. 
If this was their failed 
completely. United States policy. be- 
came firmer a ever, to- 
ward Japan. State a ad- 
te ict in the Far to come 
@ a8 soon as ble, and 
were taken to ee onlin China 
and weaken Japan. This made the Japa- 
nese realize that we really meant busi- 
ness. They cooled down immediately. 
The net result of the new Fascist line- 
up seemed to be to increase American 
determination to help Britain and 


Questions 


. What do = understand by Hitler's 
“new order. 

. Describe the development of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis up to Sept. 27. 

. How has American toward Japan 
developed during the past ten years? 

. What steps has the United States re- 
cently taken to help China and weaken 
Japan? 


Scholastic References 
Feb. 5, 1940, p. 8-95; p. 11-138. 
23, 1940, p. 5-6S. 


Oct. 7, 1940, p. 5-6S. 
Oct. 21, 1940, p. 5-6S. 


4. ITALY’S PART IN THE WAR 


Italy came into the war on June 10. 
France was already beaten. No one be- 
lieved that England could hold out for 
long. Mussolini wanted to be in at the 
death. But he guessed wrong. England 
refused to give up. 

Italy’s contribution to the Axis cause 
has consisted almost entirely of two 
stunning defeats. On Oct. 28 Italian 
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jan army in Albania drove across the ~ 
Greek border. Mussolini expected an 
easy conquest. The scales were weighted 
heavily against little Greece. 

But the Greeks resisted stubbornly. 
The British Air Force protected them 
from Italian planes. The Italian invad- 
ers weren't prepared for a real fight. 
They were badly led and their hearts 
pein in the business. The invasion 

ed up, an to fall back. 
By the ee he reeks were pur- 
suing the retreating Italians deep in the 
snow-covered mountains of Albania. 
ee ee nn 

“pressed partner. But Axis ha 
suffered its first military defeat. 

In December another Italian army 
was beaten. Early in the war ‘Italian 
troops had crossed from Libya into 
E heading for the Suez Canal. 
They at Sidi Barrani, 55 miles 

e the er. In the middle of De- 
cember the British suddenly struck at 
them by land, sea, and air. In a few 
days the last Italian, for thou- 
sands of prisoners, had been driven out 
of Egypt. The British were in Libya, 
besieging the Italian base at Bardia. 
The Italian wheel on the Axis seemed to 
be wobbling. 


Questions 


1. Why do you think Mussolini waited so 
long to get into the war? 

2. What explanations can you give for 
Greece’s success against the Italians? 

8. What has Mussolini’s navy been doing 
while his armies were being beaten? 

4. What was the purpose of the Italian 
drive into Egypt? 

5. How might these Italian reverses affect 
relations between Germany and Italy? 


Scholastic References 
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5. THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA 


Russia and Finland were at war when 
1940 opened. The Finns had fought a 
good fight. Russia was just too powerful 
for them. On March 13 a peace treaty 
was signed giving the Russians practi- 
cally everything they wanted of Fin- 
land. 

During the summer the U. S. S. R. 
finished cleaning up in the Baltic by ab- 
sorbing Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
‘And Stalin erected another barrier be- 
tween Russia and Germany by taking 
Bessarabia away from Rumania. 

All this could not have been good 
news for Stalin’s supposed ally, Hitler. 
It meant that the Germans were blocked 
permanently out of northern stag x 
and that Russia was far too close for 
comfort in the Balkans. The world won- 
dered just what Russian policy was. 
Officially Russia and Germany were 
working in close understanding. But it 
was clear that Stalin didn’t trust Hitler, 
and feared a possible German attack. 

Russian policy seems to be follow- 
ing two lines. Stalin knows that his 
country is not prepared to fight a major 
war. He is doing everything he can to 
remain neutral, while he builds up his 
defenses. But at the same time he is 
trying to get the best price possible for 
his neutrality, playing off Germany and 
Britain against each other. 


Questions 


1. What did Russia gain as a result of the 
war with Finland? 

. What did the war with Finland reveal 
about the military and economic pre- 
paredness of Russia? 


to 


3. What indications can you find that Hit- 
ler and Stalin are not cooperating as 
closely as they seem to be doing? 

4. Do you think there is any likelihood of 
Russia entering the war on either side? 


5. What is the connection between. Rus- 
sia’s policy in Europe and in the Far 
East? 


Scholastic References 


March 25, 1940, p. 5-6S, 
Sept. 23, 1940, p. 5-6S. 
Oct. 14, 1940, p. 9-10S. 
Nov. 25, 1940, p. 5-6S, 


6. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


A Presidential election is always one 
of the outstanding news stories of the 
year. But the 1940 election was an even 
bigger story than usual. For the first 
time in our history a President was re- 
elected for a third term. 

The campaign had been a hot and 
bitter one. The Republican candidate, 
Wendell L. Willkie, called it a “cru- 
sade,” He endorsed most New Deal re- 
forms and agreed with the President’s 


policy of all aid short of war to Britain. 


But accused Mr. Roosevelt of set- 
ting up a dictatorship by breaking the 
tradition against a third term. And he 
charged that the Administration was 
leading the country down the road to 
war. 

Mr. Willkie stirred up great enthusi- 
asm as he traveled for thousands of 
miles up and down the country, preach- 
ing his crusade. His popular vote was 
the largest ever given a Republican can- 
didate, winner or loser. But President 
Roosevelt beat him by about 5 million 
votes. The electoral vote was: Roose- 
velt, 449, Willkie, 82. Former Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace was 

















y The Providence Journal 
How About Honorable Actions? 


elected Vice President over Senator 
Charles L.. McNary of Oregon. 

The Democrats maintained their two- 
to-one majority in the Senate and added 
five to their already large House major- 
ity. Honors were about even between 
Republicans and Democrats in the race 
for the governorships in 35 states. 

Both sides had recognized that_na- 
tional defense was going to be the big- 
gest job before the American people 
during the next four years. The voters 
had picked President Roosevelt to lead 
them in doing that job. 


Questions 


1. List the main issues in the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign. 

2. What are some of the arguments in 
favor of and against the third term 
tradition? 

8. Why do you think President Roosevelt 
was re-elected? 

4. What is the value to the country of a 
“loyal opposition?” 


Scholastic References 
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7. CONSCRIPTION 


The national defense program had 
begun before the election of course, 
The fall of France awakened the United 
States to the realization that only a 
country which is fully p: ed to de- 
fend itself is safe from attack. The Pres- 
ident and Congress started immediately 
to build up the country’s strength. 

One of the weakest of our de- 
fense machinery was army. There 
were only 375,000 men in our regular 
army. Last summer Con voted to 
allow the President to out the Na- 
tional Guard and the reserves for a 
year’s training. But this only added 
about 250,000 more men. So in Sep- 
tember Con the Burke- 
Wadsworth Selective Military Service 
Bill. For the first time in the peacetime 
history of the United States men were 
to be drafted for military service. 

On Oct. 16, 16,500,000 young men 
between the ages of 21 and 85 regis- 
tered. A couple of weeks later a national 
lottery was held ia Washin to de- 
termine the order in which the men 
would be called up. 

The army’s No. 1 rookie under the 
conscription law put on his uniform late 
in November. By the end of the year 
several thousand young men were in 
camps and barracks, learning to be sol- 
diers. Most of them so far were volun- 
teers who had asked that their names 
be moved up to the head of the list. 
Delay in getting quarters ready slowed 
up the draft. But the army expected to 
have 800,000 men in training by June 
30 next. 

Questions 
1. Give some of the arguments for and 

against sesame conscription as a 

means of raising an army in a demo- 

cratic country. ° 
2. What has been the past experience of 

the United States with wartime, con- 

scription? 
8. What are the differences between 

“drafting men” and “drafting wealtli?” 
4. For what is our new army to be used? 
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Sept. 16, 1940, p. 11S. 
Sept. 23, 1940, p. 8-9S. 
Nov. 4, 1940, National Defense Issue, 


8. NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Men, money and machines are the 
three great requirements of national de- 
fense. Conscription took care of the 
problem of manpower. Congress voted 
to spend $16 billion to equip a 1,200- 
000-man army, a “two-ocean” navy and 
an air force of 35,000 planes. 

But the next and harder task was to 


transform r orders into actual guns, 
tanks, airp and warships. The first 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
cop 


CANNON AND BUTTER? 


By 
Omar and Ryllis Goslin 








T the beginning of this new year 

A ou pro: ot national defense 
in the face of world crisis con- 
stitutes the greatest possible chal- 
lenge to our resources and efficiency. 
Two questions are in the mind of 
every citizen. First, can we, as a 
nation, produce enough, and rapidly 
enough, for adequate defense 
(meaning both aid to Britain and 
defense at home) without curtailing 
production of other goods and serv- 


ices which we as consumers need to - 


maintain the so-called American 
standard of living? And second, can 
we manage to pay the bill for this 
armament program without having 
to cut down on our purchases of 
other goods and services? 

In Germany, a nation poorly 


equipped with certain strategic na- 
tural resources, we know the peo 
have been forced to accept a Pipe. 
ophy of “cannon instead of butter.” 
In Great Britain, political leaders, in- 
dustrialists and economists, remem- 
bering the great debts accumulated 
as a result of the last war, are agreed 
that in the present conflict the at- 
tempt should be made to “pay as you 
fight.” This means diverting a large 
proportion of people’s income from 
normal purchases to pay for war 
production. As John Maynard 
Keynes suggests, even A ex- 
itures for armament will in- 
crease the national income, consump- 
tion must be diminished if the war 
effort is to be paid for. 
In this Behind the Headlines ar- 
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ticle we shall present facts and fig- 
ures which throw some light on the 
effect which the national defense 
program is likely to have on normal 
industrial production. 

To understand the impact of na- 
tional defense upon our economy we 
must keep in mind just what the 
program requires. William S. Knud- 
sen has summarized the size of the 
job in his speech before the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: 
the production of “50,000 airplanes, 
130,000 engines, 17,000 heavy guns, 
25,000 light guns, 13,000 trench mor- 
tars, 33,000,000 shells loaded, 9,200 
tanks, 300,000 machine guns and am- 
munition, 400,000 automatic rifles 
and ammunition, 1,300,000 regular 
rifles and ammunition, -380 Na 
ships, 200 mercantile ships, 210 
camps and cantonments, 40 — 
ment factories, clothing and other 
equipment for 1,200,000 men.” 

This is obviously the greatest chal- 
lenge our heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries have ever faced. We can see 
from the charts on this page and the 
next just what part manufacturing 
plays in our total economy. The three 
charts show the proportion of our 
national income created by manu- 
facturing industries, the total number 
of workers in manufacturing, and 
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the relative importance of the major 
manufacturing industries. 

We see from these pictures that actu- 
ally only a relatively small part of our 
economic system is immediately affected 
by the defense program. It will be con- 
centrated in an area employing at most 
a quarter of our total manpower and 
affecting most directly industries which 
had a combined employment of less 
‘than 3,500,000 men in 1937. 

Note, however, the industries which 
will benefit directly because of pur- 
chases of war materials: iron and steel, 
machinery, transportation equipment, 
chemicals, forest products and other 
materials. The production as well as the 
income of some of these industries will 
be at least doubled. Does this mean 
then that the total production in these 
industries will go into the defense pro- 
gram and we must therefore do without 
the products normally made by these 
industries? - 

For answer, let’s look at steel. 


Steel Production 


Steel is basic to the defense indus- 
tries. Here is a picture showing how the 


HOW STEEL OUTPUT 
IN 1937 WAS USED 


Each Unit of Scale Equals 2% of Total 
Production of Steel Ingots 
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50 million tons ot steel ingots produced 
in 1937 were used. To produce this 
amount required the operation of less 
than 60 per cent of our production 
facilities. In 1941 this country can pro- 
duce 83 million tons. Exports of steel 
roducts have risen to nearly 9 mil- 
ion tons. Maximum defense needs are 
estimated to be between 8 and 10 mil- 
lion tons. At this rate, capacity produc- 
tion would still leave over 60 million 
tons of steel products for normal uses, 
which is more than we had in any year 
of our history including 1929. 


Productivity Per Man 


Now study the figures in the table 
below. They give a quick picture of the 
increasin eens of our factories 
measured in terms of what are called 
man-hours. 

(Expressed in Index Numbers. 1923-1925== 100) 
Produc- Man- Wage 
tivity hours _—_ earners 
1923-25 100 100 100 
1929 127 105 105 
1987 125 87 110 
Notice that the of luctive ac- 
tivity in 1929 gh ary by an in- 
creasing number of man-hours, although 
the output increased more than the 
number of workers. 

In 1987, another of uctivii 
was achieved. ig La garmin 
while an increasing number of workers 
were employed, the work was shared, 
so that the total output was 
achieved with a sharp decrease in man- 
hours. Here is one of the important rea- 
sons for unemployment. 

It is estimated that the complete de- 
fense program will require 18 billion 
man-hours of work. If we look at the 
task as a three-year job this means 6 
billion additional hours of employment 


per year. In 1937 workers in industry 
averaged 35 hours of work per week. 
Another 2 billion man-hours of labor 
is available if these workers are given 
a full 40-hour week. The additional re- 

ired work of the defense program 
could be provided by the services of 
another 2 million men working a 40- 
hour week. 

At the peak of production in 1937 
there were some 4 million wage earners 
attached to industry by tion and 
training but not employed. This means 
that among our army of unemployed 
there are more than enough available 
workers for the task of d 3 


The Matter of Time 


These fi seem to indicate oo 
we have plant capacity and potenti 
Laher: Somes to do dmcdbesien So The 
answer to the second of our ques- 
tion, “Can we do it enough?,” is 
more difficult. 

The question of time is related to 
method of production and extent of 

lanning. roduction of finished 
steel in sheets, ae or other forms for 
further fabrication is a known factor. 
The volume of aluminum can be esti- 
mated. And we already have intricate 
machines to convert this steel and alu- 
minum into all the various forms re- 
quired for everything from skyscrapers 
to automobiles and pots and pans. 

But the requirements of B sll are 
different. First of all, months may be 
required to make the machines which 
in turn will make a particular part of a 
rifle, a cannon, a tank, or an airplane. 
Then the method of assembling these 
ee becomes another important factor. 

ill airplanes be manufactured in 
single units as they are made now, or 
can the complete assembly line tech- 
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rr is estimated t the automobile 
industry has the capacity to produce 
7 million cars a year; it now manufac- 
tures only 4 million. Can this capacity 
be used for mass airplane production? 

Thus the problem of defense is not 


‘so much one of capacity production but 


of taking first steps first. It is unreal- 
istic to place orders for billions of dol- 
lars worth of equipment until adequate 
plans are made with reference to the 
requirements of efficient production. 


Unsolved Depression Problems 


Moreover, there is danger that 
~ as a nation we shall enter upon 
this defense program with such 
enthusiasm that we will forget the 
blems of the which 
e not been solved — unemploy- 
ment, for example. 
Here is one estimate in the 
chart on this page of how 
new workers would be 
in various sectors of our economy 


sik ak 











to absorb our potential working force. 

Obviously, increased expenditures 
for defense will add materially to the 
number of jobs in other fields as well 
as in defense industries. For as expend- 
itures are made for defense, and workers 
spend their increased incomes, a flow 
of buying power will stimulate the de- 
mand for other goods and services. But 
the chances are that the defense pro- 
gram will not. provide a complete solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem. 

And there are still the problems of 
inadequate housing, ill health, poor 
diets, and so on. Defense activities will 
not solve them. Will we have to defer 
all attempts at solution until the war 
crisis passes and the need for defense 
is less critical? The answer to that ques- 
tion depends upon the method we in- 
tend to use ray pay the bill for defense. 

In the next Be the Headlines ar- 
ticle we shall discuss various proposals 
of payment and consider how these un- 
solved problems become part of the 
pattern of paying the bill. 





ESTIMATED USE OF 
FULL MAN POWER 


Each figure without shading is - 
equivalent to 500,000 full-time 
workers in 1935. 


Each shaded figure is equivalent 
to 500,000 additional workers re- 
quired to use all available man- 
power. 
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Biggest News Stories 
(Concluded from page 10) 


step to be taken was the appointment 
of a National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. But this commission, as_ its 
name indicated, was purely an advisory 
body without real authority to make 
anyone do anything. 

It did its best to speed up produc- 
tion and to see that the defense indus- 
tries got first call on materials, machines 
and workers. But it soon became clear 
that the defense effort was lagging. 

Labor leaders blamed industrialists 
for the lack of speed. Factory owners 
blamed labor. The one thing certain 
was that real direction from the top 
was needed. 

Late in December President Roose- 
velt provided that direction. He an- 
nounced the appointment of an Office 
for Production Management. Defense 
Commissioner William S. Knudsen will 
be director, Commissioner Sidney Hill- 
man associate director. The other mem- 
bers will be Secretary of War Stimson 
and Secretary of the Navy Knox. 

Although President Roosevelt will 
retain the ultimate responsibility for the 
defense program he intends to delegate 
to this new organization as many of his 
great powers as the Constitution per- 
mits. For seven months we have been 
planning, blueprinting and ordering. 
Now comes the drive for production. 


Questions 


1. Who are the members of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and what 
are their duties? 

2. Why was this commission inadequate? 

3. What are some of the powers over in- 
dustry which the President can use to 
s production? 

4. What can you find out about the or- 
ganization of American industry during 
the last war? 


Scholastic References 


Sept. 16, 1940, p. 10S. 

Oct. 14, 1940, p. 5-7S. 

Nov. 4, 1940, National Defense Issue, 
Nov. 11, 1940, p. 9-118. 

Nov. 18, 1940, p. 7S. 

Dec. 16, 1940, p. 9S. 


. 9. AID FOR BRITAIN 


America’s rearmament program is 
complicated by the fact that we are 
trying to supply Britain as well as our- 
selves. It is President Roosevelt's policy 
to give the British “all aid short of war.” 
This was endorsed by the Republican 
Presidential candidate, Wendell Willkie, 
sO we may assume that it has the sup- 


port of a great majority of the American — 


people. 

The most successful example of aid 
to.Britain, which was also aid to our- 
selves, was the deal by which President 


iti as 20, een eT 
ae ne - sake 
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Roosevelt | exchanged over-age 
American destroyers for the right to 
build bases on British possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. This swap helped 
both countries, hurt neither. 

But the British need a lot more than 
a few old destroyers. They need all 
kinds of equipment. They must have 
airplanes. And they are calling for mer- 
chant ships to rep those which Ger- 
man submarines are sinking. 

@ Some time ago the President an- 
nounced that it would be our policy to 
give the British half of what we pro- 

uced. But that hasn’t amounted to 
very much so far. The British need is 
mye and urgent. Their share may haye 
to be increased. 

And the British have raised the ques- 
tion of payment for these supplies. 
They say that it will be impossible for 
them to pay for all that they need. Our 
neutrality tides and the Johnson Act 
prevent our lending money to England. 
To get around this the President has 
proposed that our government pay for 
British as well as American orders. The 
supplies that Britain needed and that 
the United States could spare would 
then be lent or leased to Britain. The 
question of repayment could be dis- 
cussed when the war was over. 

The next session of Congress will 
have to find the solution of this prob- 


lem of more aid to Britain. 


Questions 


1. What is meant by “aid short of war?” 

2. How do our present laws prevent us 
giving Britain financial aid? 

3. How did both Britain and the United 
States gain by the destroyers-bases deal? 


Scholastic References 


Sept. 23, 1940, p. 7S. 
Dec. 16, 1940, p. 13S. 


10. HAVANA CONFERENCE 


The United States has not only to 
help Britain and prepare to defend it- 
self. It must also defend the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere. To do this it 
needs the ation of the twenty re- 
publics of Latin America. 

It has not always been easy to se- 


‘cure this cooperation. Some of these 


countries are suspicious and distrustful 
of the United States. There have been 
many Pan American conferences. They 
always adopt flowery resolutions about 
“American unity.” But they seldom do 
anything to back them up. 

The Second Consultative Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 

ublics, held at Havana in July, was a 

ifferent story. The Good Neighbor pol- 
icy had quieted some of the Latin 
Americans icions. Hitler’s victories 
in Europe frightened them. They 
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were ready at to owith the 
United States. “ evoperative spirit 
shown at Havana made this the 
important Pan American meeting ever 
held. 


The agreements on a common policy 
for the Americas reached at Havana 
were of course only a first step. Much 
has already been done to make them 
practically effective. A great deal more 
remains to be done. But the first steps 
towards a real Pan Americanism have 
been taken. ° 


1. What is the historical basis for Latin 
American distrust of the United States? 

2. What were the three major decisions 
reached at the Havana Conference? 

8. What are some of the things that have 
already been done to make the Havana 
Conference agreements effective? 


Scholastic References 


Sept. 16, 1940, p. 13-145. 
Dec. 9, 1940, Pan American 





Social Studies 
: 
Signposts 

HOW MAPS ARE MADE 

The story of map makers is a thrilling 
one. They are on first line of defense 
against the enemies of transportation: 
rocks and shoals at sea, hills and valleys 
on leaicaibontath pidake’ tate nic. The 
maps of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
show all heights above and below the sea. 
How they do it is told interestingly in the 
illustrated article in Friday of December 
27, 1940 (pages 10-11). . 


VITAMINS 

Vitamins for Health and eet by 
Mabel Stegner, is a new booklet published 
by the Home Institute (109 West 19th 
St., N..Y¥. C., 15 cents). It presents in 
text and chart form much valuable infor- 


mation on vitamins, their effect, and where’ 


they may be found. 


PRINTING 

The printing industry and its vocational 

ssibilities is the subject of an interesting 
Fooklet distributed by the Educa- 
tional nt of the American Type 
Founders of Elizabeth, New Jersey. Its 
facts will prove valuable to the social 
soliee, ant. Hagia Sets, Bs. date a0 
d of tions p in get- 
tg Poteetondl tabtaiorik and its attrac- 


tive paper and form an_ interesting 
exhibit TF the printing art. 
DEFENSE MEN 


Do you know the men and the woman 
who are evry bea defense activities? 
Pictures of 90 of (89 men) are given 
in the December 30 issue of Life. The 

concludes that what this country 
po: ede gare Baruch. What do you 
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12. Abraham Lincoln: “With Malice Toward None” 


By Harry A. Tarr 


N March 4, 1865, Abraham Lin- 
Q coln was inaugurated Presi- 

dent for a second term. The 
War Between the States was prac- 
tically at an end, The North was vic- 
torious and the South was beginning 
to feel the smarting humiliation of 
defeat. And the President of the 
United States—the conquering leader 
of the Union, who was e ted to 
gloat over the victory, an gory in 
the punishment of the South — was 
speaking the last words of his In- 
augural Address: 


“Fondly do we hope, fervently do 
we pray, that this mighty scourge of 
war may ily pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be 


paid by another drawn with the sword, © 


as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said, “The judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether.’ 

“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan — to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and a lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


The South was astounded. Here 
was a man indeed — not an‘ avenger, 
glorying in his triumph, but a feeling 
father talking to his chastened chil- 
dren, not even reprimanding them, 
but hastening to heal their wounds. 
And so the South began to recognize 
the greatness of Lincoln. 

Of his life little need be said here. 
There is no single American who has 
won such universal acclaim and af- 
fection. Even England, which at first 
was hostile to the North, began to 
feel that Lincoln’s cause was morally 
just and thanked him for his great 
service to humanity. 

The Great Emancipator was intent 
upon liberation: of he slave not so 
much for the sake of the Negro as 
for the cause of justice and human- 
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ity. In this respect, he was equally 
concerned with the slavery of the 
white laborer. He abhorred wage 
slavery as much as he 
did black slavery. He 
was opposed to all forms 
of exploitation and gave 
expression to his feelings 
on every possible occa- 
sion. 
His stand on the con- 
troversy between capital 
and labor was a_ very 
definite one. “Inasmuch 
as most good things are 
produced by labor,” he 
stated in an early cam- 


ai h, “it follows 
gee ge things of 
right belong to those 
whose labor has _pro- 
duced them . . . to secure 
to each laborer the 
whole product of his 
labor . .. is a worthy ob- 
ject of any government.” 
another occasion he 
said that “Labor is prior 
to, and independent of, 
capital. In fact, capital 
is the fruit of labor, ahd 
could never have existed 
unless labor had first ex- 
isted. Labor can exist 
without capital, but cap- 
ital could never have 
existed without - labor. 
Hence, labor is the su- 
perior — ae the su- 
perior—of capital.” With 
regard to strikes, he 
once. said, “God be 
thankful that we have a 
labor system in which 
people can go on strike!” 
Although Lincoln was 
a friend of labor and an 
a of liberty, he always made 
the distinction between the two 
kinds of li — liberty from being 
exploited li “to exploit 
others. “A shepherd,” he once said, 
“drives the wolf from the throat of 
his sheep . . . and the sheep of course 
thank the shepherd . . . but the wolf 
denounces him.” It is quite a 
ent that Lincoln did not sympathi 
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DEMOCRACY 


Harper's Weekly 


The caricaturists of Lin- 
coln’s day were seldom 
gentle and made full 
use of his 

ness in political attacks. 
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with “wolves” who raise the cry of 
liberty to hide their exploitation. 

But Lincoln also had a word of 
wise advice to labor leaders. “The 
strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside the family relation,” he said, 
“should be one uniting all working 

people of all nations and 

tongues and kindreds. 

Nor should this lead to 

a war upon property, or 

the owners of property. 

Property is the fruit of 

labor; property is. desir- 

able; it is a positive good 
in the world. That some 
should be rich shows 

_ that others may become 
rich, and, hence, is just 
encouragement to indus- 
try and enterprise. Let 
not him who is houseless 
pull down the house of 
another, but let him 
labor diligently and 
build one for himself, 
thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be 
safe from violence when 
built.” 

Few people had ex- 
pected that Lincoln, the 
son of poor frontier par- 
ents, would one day be 
the Republican nominee 
for President. The more 
polished William H. 
Seward was expected to 
be the choice of dele- 
gates at the Republican 
convention at Chicago 
in May, 1860. But Lin- 
coln’s genius for political 
affairs, and his frontier 
background appealed to 
western voters. He had 
shown in the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of 1858 
that he could cope with 
one of the best speakers 
in the Democratic party. 

And, finally, Lincoln’s stirring speech 
at Cooper Union in New York City, 
February 27, 1860, won applause 
from easterners. This s h showed 
him to be a firm but moderate foe 
of slavery. 

On the third ballot at Chicago 
Lincoln was nominated by the Re- 
publicans, while the Democrats 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Labor and Defense 


(Concluded from page 7) 





sued a policy of even-handed and im- 
partial justice. Thus when the Western 
Union Company refused to accept the 
findings of the War Labor Bo on a 
matter involving the discharge of work- 
ers for union membership, the govern- 
ment took over the torere? systems 
of the country. Thus when workers 
in the Bridgeport machine factories 
struck oe a wage award by the 
War Labor Board, President Wilson 
threatened that unless they returned to 
work at once they would be barred 
from employment in any war industry 
and subject to immediate draft. 

The point is that the government 
found means to maintain industrial ef- 
ficiency in defense industries without 
either taking over the industries or im- 
pairing labor welfare. And actually, dur- 
ing the war, labor made important 
gains. Union membership increased, 
unions succeeded in organizing some 
industries previously non-union, wages 
kept at least within sight of prices, and 
labor’s contribution to the war was rec- 
ognized by the government and by the 
public. 


At the same time one final point: is 
worth recalling. While organized labor 
(which meant, in 1917 the A. F. of L. 
and its affiliates) made substantial gains 
during the war, radical and left-wing 
labor movements suffered severely. 
Rightly or wrongly, public opinion was 
impatient with labor radicalism, and 
again and again members of the I. W. 
W. and similar groups were exposed 
to popular indignation and even per- 
secution. Some of these outbreaks, 
such as that in the Arizona copper 
inines, were characterized by disgrace- 
ful lawlessness on the part of police 
officers and industry, but the govern- 
ment seemed unable to pe them 
and a considerable part of public opin- 
ion supported them. War psycho 
is not apt to find room for either toler- 


‘ance or reasonableness. 
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Exit 76th Congress 


(Concluded from page 6) 


did not take place until April 30, 1789. 
Later inaugurations too “we on 
March 4 until the. passage of the Twen- 
tieth Amendment in 1933. That amend- 
ment shortened President Roosevelt's 
second term of office by 43 we It also 
took the phrase “Lame Duck” out of 
our political vocabulary. What was 
meant by this phrase? 

Before the Twentieth Amendment, 
Congress met on the first Monday in 
December of each year. The new Con- 
gress, elected in November, did not 
meet until the first Monday in Decem- 
ber of the following year. Thus many 
Congressmen who may have been de- 
feated in November were stil allowed 
to take part in the December session 
of Congress which met following the 
election. They were called “Lame 
Ducks.” 


Leadership Required 


The 76th Congress broke records in 
voting the expenditure of money for 
defense. Now the 77th Congress must 
find ways of raising the 4 needed. 
During the first week of Congress, 
President Roosevelt will present his an- 
nual budget. It will show a huge ex- 
cess of outgo over income, due mainly 
to incre defense expenses. Congress 
probably will raise the debt limit per- 
mitting the Treasury to borrow more 


money. And it may again increase taxes 
on individual incomes. (See Schol., Oct. 
14, 1940, p. 5.) 

Aside from money matters, “aid short 
of war” to Britain will hold the number 
one spot on Congress’ list of things to 
do first in 1941. The President wants 
Congress to a gd a re whereby 
the U. S. would buy and then loan or 
lease war materials to Britain. This plan 
is an attempt to prop up British finan- 
ces, which are said to be running low. 
Does -this proposal violate the Neu- 
trality Act requiring cash payment for 
war supplies, and the Johnson Act bar- 
ring loans to nations that failed to pay 
their old World War debts? “Isolation- 
ists’ in Congress, who believe our 
“short of war aid” to Britain will get us 
into the war, say the answer to the 
above question is “yes.” 

The 77th Congress must decide how 
far to go on aid to Britain. The Presi- 
dent feels that everything possible must 
be done to speed up our lagging de- 
fense production and send weapons to 
the British..He expects Hitler to make 
a supreme effort to knock out Britain 
within 90 days. In last Sunday’s radio 
address to the nation, the President em- 
phasized the need for fast, decisive ac- 
tion. Prior to that address the President 
reorganized the slow-moving, seven- 
member Defense Advisory Council and 
created, in addition, a compact’ four- 
member “ -commission” to step up 


defense ion. 





Democracy Builders 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


uarreled bitterly and split into two 
actions. One group nominated 
Stephen Douglas, The Ters 
nominated John C. Breckinridge. An- 
other party — the Constituti Union 
— nominated John Bell. When the votes 
were counted, Lincoln had an electoral 
majority, but his popular vote was 
ae million short of a majority. 

Lincoln’s task as President was in- 
deed difficult. He had been elected by 
a minority. The Southerners were pre- 

ing to secede from the Union, 
Hordes of office-seekers swarmed over 
the White House. He said he felt like 
a man renting offices in one end of a 
house while other end was on fire. 
When the war came Lincoln acted 
firmly against the South and against 
people in the- North who opposed his 
policies. Wendell Phillips assailed Lin- 
coln as “a more unlimited despot than 
the world knows this side of China.” 

The President endured without .pro- 
test the abuse of newspaper writers 
and speakers, but insisted that strong 
measures be taken against those who 
“talked against the war.” After listening 
to a delegation which protested his 
view of civil liberties in war time, Lin- 
coln said: “Must I shoot the simple- 
minded soldier boy who deserts, while 
I must not touch a hair of the wily 
agitator who induces him to desert?” 
When accused of violating the Consti- 
tution, Lincoln always replied that he 
had taken an oath to uphold it and that 
any action necessary to carry out his 
oath was lawful. And throughout the 
bloody conflict, which etched deep lines 
of worry and suffering in his face, Lin- 
coln doggedly tried to do his duty as 
he saw it. . 





Social Studies Quiz 
Questions for class discussion based 
on this issue: 


1. How many Senators and Congress- 
men are there in the 77th Con- 
gress? Will this number be larger 
or small than the number in the 


last a 
2. Name major committees of 


the House and the Senate. 

§. What will be the major problems 
to be considered by Congress at 
this session? e 

4. What effect will the defense pro- 
gram have upon heavy industry? 
consumer goods? ; 

5. How has uctivity per man 
changed sla es fifteen years? 
What effect has this upon unem- 
ployment? 
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ONE ACT 


My ee de Highlands 


By William Saroyan 


Copyright, 1939, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Ine. 


This is one of a series of plays suited to the High School Theatre, 
selected and’ edited by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of 


Samuel French, Inc. 


IKE Bernard Shaw, “William 
L Saroyan is fond of writing il- 
luminating prefaces to his 
plays, prefaces which usually have 
more to say about the play itself than 
any critite or editor could say about 
it, When Mr. Saroyan says, for in- 
stance, that “the basic trouble with 
the American theatre is that the ele- 
ment of ‘play’ has been completely 
forgotten by American playwrights 
and completely left out of their 
plays,” the chances are that readers 
of Scholastic, who are closer to the 
play age than ye venerable editors, 
will understand immediately what 


Mr. Saroyan means. For this play, — 


which was a short story and then a 
one-act play before it became a full 
evening’s entertainment on Broad- 
way, puzzled a great many New 
York critics who frankly stated that 
they did not know what it was. all 
about. The Group Theatre, which 
produced it, was very happy about 
the experience, and even reveled in 
the conflicting reviews. And so, we 
believe a high school group would 
also find its presentation rewarding. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
(Appearing in this abbreviated version. ) 


JoHNNY 

His father, Ben ALEXANDER, the 
poet. 

JaspeR MacGrecor, thé man. with 
the heart in the highlands 

Mr. Kosax, the grocer 

EsTHER, his beautiful daughter 

Purp CARMICHAEL, the young man 
from the Old People’s Home 

Mr. Winey, the mailman 

Mr. CunnincHamM, the real estate 
agent 

The Young Husband and Wife, and 
Their B 

Good Friends and Neighbors 

A dog 


In an old, broken-down frame house 
in Fresno, California. Johnny's father 


is trying to write poetry, and Johnny is 
trying to stand on his head—both some- 
what-u . While they are en- 


gaged in these pastimes, an old bugler 
appears, playing the music of My 
Heart's in the Highlands.” 

Jounny: I sure would like to hear 
you play another song. 

MacGrecor: Young man, could you 
get a glass of water for an old man 
whose heart is not here, but in the high- 
lands? 

Jounny: What highlands? 

MacGrecor: The Scotch Highlands. 
Could you? 

Jounny: What's your heart doing in 
the Scotch Highlands? 

MacGrecor: My heart's grieving 
there. Could you get me a glass of cool 
water? 


Jounny: Where's your mother? 


MacGrecor (Inve for the boy): 
My mother’s in ee flank ut 
her heart isn’t. 

Jounny: Where is her heart? 

MacGrecor (Loud): In the Scotch 
Highlands. (Soft) I'm very thirsty, 
young man. 

Jounny: How come the members of 
your family are always leaving their 
hearts in the highlands? 

MacGrecor (In the Shakespearean 
manner): That’s the way we are. Here 
today and tomorrow. (The Philos- 


yall ive one minute and dead 
next. 
Jounny: Where's your mother’s 


MacGrecor (Inventing, but a ): 
She’s up in Vermont, in a little town 
called White River, but her heart isn’t. 

Jounny: Is her poor old withered 
heart in the highlands, too? 

MacGrecor: Right smack in the 
highlands. Son, I'm dying of thirst. 

(Johnny's father comes out of the 
house in a fury, as if he has just broken 
out of a cage, and roars at the boy like 
a tiger that has just awakened from evil 
dreams.) 

Jounny’s Fatuer: Johnny, get a 
pitcher of water before he falls down 
and dies. 

Jorunwy: Can't a fellow try to find out 
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Art Smith, as Mr. MacGregor in the 
Group Theatre production of the play. 


something from a traveler once in a 
while? 

Jounny’s Faruer: Get the old man 
some water. Don’t stand there like a 
dummy. 

Jounny: You get him a drink. You're 
not doing anything. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: Not doirlg any- 
thing? Why Johnny, you know I'm get- 
ting a new poem arranged in my mind. 

Jounny: How do you figure I know? 
You're just standing there on the porch 
with your sleeves rolled up. 

Jounny’s Faruer (Angry): Well, 
you ought to know. (Roaring) You're 
my son. (Amazed) If you shouldn't 
know, who should? 

MacGrecor (Blithely): Good after- 
noon. 

Jounny’s Fatuer (The aristocrat, 
grandly): How do you do? Won't you 
come in for a little rest? We should be 
honored to have you at our table for a 
bite of supper. 

MacGrecor (The realist): Sir, I'm 
starving. I shall come right in. (He 
moves to enter the house. Johnny gets 
in his way, looking up at him.) 

Jounny (The romantic): Can you 
play “Drink to Me only with Thine 
Eyes?” I sure would like to hear you 
play that song on the 8 That song 
is my favorite. I guess I like that song 
better than any song in the world. 

MacGrecor (The disillusioned): 
Son, when you get to be my age you'll 
know songs aren't important, bread’s 
the thing. (History in he making.) My 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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name is Jasper MacGregor. I am an 
actor. 

Jounny’s Farner (Delighted): I'm 
mighty glad to make your acquaintance. 
(The imperial giver of orders.) Johnny, 
get Mr. MacGregor a pitcher of water. 
(Johnny runs around the house.) 

MacGrecor: Charming boy. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: Like myself, he’s 
a genius. We are the same person—He 
is the heart of my youth—Have you 
noticed his eagerness? F 

MacGrecor (Delighted to be still 
alive): I should say I have. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: I'm the same way 
myself, although older and less bril- 
liant. 

(Johnny, running, returns with a 
pitcher of water which he hands to the 
old man. The old man throws back his 
shoulders, lifts his head, his nostrils ex- 
pand, he snorts, his eyes widen, he lifts 
the pitcher of water to his lips and 
drinks all the water in one long swig, 
while Johnny and his Father watch with 
amazement and admiration. ) 

MacGrecor (Reflection, sadly): I 
reckon I’m five thousand miles from 
home. Do you think we could eat a lit- 
tle bread and cheese to keep my body 
and spirit together? 

Jounny’s FatuHer (Napoleon): 
Johnny, run down to the grocer’s and 
get a loaf of French bread and a pound 
of cheese. 

Jounny (The voice of doom): Give 
me the money. 

JounXy’s Fatuer: You know I 
haven't got a penny, Johnny. Tell Mr. 
Kosak to give us credit. 

Jounny: He won't do it. He’s tired 
of giving us credit. He says we don’t 
work and never pay our bills. We owe 
him forty cents. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: Go ahead, Johnny. 
You've never failed to leave that store 
with something or other. You'll be back 
in ten minutes with food fit for a King. 
(For his own amusement) Or at least a 
Duke of some kind. 

Jounny: I don’t know. Mr. Kosak 
says we are trying to give him the 


merry run-around. He wants to know . 


what kind of work you do. 

Jounny’s Fatuer (Furiously): Well, 
go ahead and tell him. (The hero) I 
have nothing to conceal. I write poetry, 
night and day. 

Jounny (Giving in at last): All 
right, but I don’t think he'll be im- 
pressed. He says you never go out and 
look for work. He says you're lazy and 
no good. 

Jounny’s Farner (Roaring): You go 
on down there and tell that great- 
hearted Slovak he’s crazy, Johnny. You 
go on down there and tell that splendid 
scholar and gentleman your father is 
one of the greatest unknown poets liv- 


ing. 


Jounny: He won't care, Pa, but I'll 
e  ohang, BOA diplomat and 

Johnny, ad and a 
hemasin ‘Wel ties home with the 
bread and cheese, and after they have 
eaten, the ler plays, “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” A crowd of 
neighbors gathers. 

Jounny’s Farner: Good neighbors, 
and friends, I want you to meet Jasper 
MacGregor, the greatest Shakespearean 
actor of our day. (Pause) I believe. 

MacGrecor (The actor): I remem- 
ber my first appearance in London in 
1851 as if it was yesterday. I was a boy 
of fourteen from the slums of Glasgow. 
My first part was a courier in a play, the 
title of which I have unfortunately for- 
gotten. I had no lines to speak, but 
moved about a good deal, running from 
officer to officer, and from lover to his 
beloved, and back again, over and over 
again. 

Rure APLEY, THE CARPENTER (Re- 
gretfully interrupting the great speech) : 
How about. another song, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor? 

MacGrecor: Have you got an egg 
at your house? : 

Rure Aptey: I sure have. I've got a 
dozen eggs at my house. 





WILLIAM SAROYAN 


William Saroyan published his first 
short story in 1933. For the next five 
years he went on writing short stories 
for a long string of magazines—enough 
to fill a half dozen collected volumes. 
Then, one day he took one of those 
short stories and made it into a play— 
this play—“My Heart’s in the High- 
lands.” It was produced on Broadway 
by the Group Theatre, won two votes 
from the Critjes’ Circle as the best play 
of the year. Last spring, as you all know, 
Mr. Saroyan was awarded (and turned 
down) the Pulitzer Prize for his then 
current hit, “The Time of Your Life.” 








rma, a vere be con- 
venient to one of 
them deel’ Sage When oa return 
I'll play a song that will make your 
heart leap with joy and grief. 

Rure Apiey: I'm on my way al- 
ready. (He goes.) 

MacGrecor (To the crowd): My 
friends, I should be delighted to play 
another song for you on this golden- 
throated bugle, but time and 
from home me weary. If you will 
be so good as to go, each of you to his 


home, and return in a moment with © 


some morsel of food, I shall be proud 
to gather my spirit together and play a 
song I know will. change the course of 
each of your lives, and change it, mind 
you, My the Laeqit mr 

T. ‘0, and w. t return 
they het gf an egg, a pe e, a 
dozen green onions, two kinds 
cheese, butter, two kinds of bread, 
boiled potatoes, fresh tomatoes, a 
melon, tea, and many other good things 
to eat. 

MacGrecor: Thank you, my friends, 
thank you. 

(He stands solemnly, waiting for 
absolute silence, straightens himself, 
looks about him furiously, lifts the 
bugle to his lips and is irritated by the 
swift and noisy return of Estuer 
Kosax, the grocer’s little daughter, 
bringing an eggplant. When there is 
silence, he plays “My Heart's in the 
Highlands; My Heart is not Here.” The 
PeorLe weep, kneel, sing the chorus, 
and go away.) 

MacGrecor (Turns to the father 
and son; grandly): Sir, if it is all the 
same to you I should like to dwell in 
your house for a long time to come. 

Jounny’s Farner (Delighted and 
amazed): Sir, my house is your house. 
(They go into the house.) 

The living room. Eighteen days later, 
MacGrecor i lying on the floor, face 
up, asleep. Jounny is walking about 

uietly in the room, looking at every- 
Rade His Fatuer is at the table, writ- 
ing poetry. His GRANDMOTHER is sit- 
ting in the rocking chair, rocking. There 
is a knock on the door. Everybody but 
MacGrecor jumps tp and runs to it. 

Jounny’s Fatuer (At the door) 

es? 

Younc Man: I am looking for Jasper 
MacGregor, the actor. My name is 
Philip Carmichael. I am from the Old 
People’s Home. I have been sent to 
bring Mr. MacGregor home. 

MacGrecor (Wakening and sitting 
up): Home? Did someone mention 
home? (Roaring) I'm five thousand 
miles from home, always have been, 
and me will be. Who is this young 
man 


Younc: Man: Mr. ayy , Im 
Philip Carmichael, from the Old Peo- 


istance _ 
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ple’s Home. They've sent me. to bring 


you back. We are putting on our 
show in two wee: need you for 
the leading role. 

MacGrecor (Getting up with the 
help of Jounny’s FaTHeR and JOHNNY): 
What kind of a part is it? I can’t be 
playing young adventurers any longer. 

Younc Man: The part is King Lear, 
Mr. MacGregor. It is perfect for you. 

MacGrecor (The actor, with a job 
again): Good-by, my beloved friends. 
(He returns from the porch) In all the 
hours of my life, in all the places I have 
visited, never and nowhere have I had 
the honor and pleasure to commune 
with souls loftier, purer, or more de- 
lightful than yours, Good-by. (The Op 
Man and the Younc Man leave the 
house. There is a moment of silence, 
full of regret and loneliness. ) 

Jounny’s Farner (Hungry, loudly): 
Johnny, go on down to Mr, Kosak’s 
store and get a little something to eat. 
I know you can do it, Johnny. Get 


anything. 

JoHNNY (Hungry. loudly, and 
angry): Mr. Kosak wants eighty-five 
cents. He won't give us anything more 
without money. 


Jounny’s. Fatuer: Go on down 


there, Johnny. You know you can get 


that fine Slovak gentleman to give us 
a little something to eat. 

Jounny (With despair): Aw, Pa. 

Jounny’s: Fatuer: (Amazed, roar- 
ing): What? You, my son, in a 
like that. Come on. I fought the world 
this way before you were born. After 
you were born we fought it together, 
and we're going to go on fighting it. 
The people love but don’t know 
it, that’s all. Nothing is going to sto 
us, Johnny. Go on down there now an 
get us something to eat. 

Jounny: All right, Pa. -Tll. do my 
best. (He runs to the door.) 

November has come, and the house 
has a large sign on it, FOR RENT. 
(JonNNY’s FaTHER comes out on the 
porch, buttoning his shirt, looks out of 
the corner of his eye at the sun, 
stretches all over, faces the sun, leaps 
down the steps and turns one somer- 
sault, not so. good. The somersault 
leaves him flat on his back.) 

Jounny: You ought to get a little 
more exercise, Pa. You're always sit- 
ting down. 


Jonnny’s Fatoer (On his back): 


Johnny, your father is a great I 
may not be able to turn a somersault 
as well as but if you want to know 
what kind ef an athlete I am, just read 
the poetry I wrote yesterday. 

Jounny: Is it really good, Pa? 

Jounny’s Fatuer: Good? It’s great. 
(A sharp whistle is heard in the dis- 


tance.) 
Jounny (Eagerly): It's Mr. Wiley, 





The foregoing excerpts are re- 
printed here by special permission 
of William Saroyan, Pat Duggan, 
Samuel French, Inc., and Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, publishers. 
Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that My Heart’s in 
the Highlands is copyrighted and 
subject to a royalty, and that no 
performance, representation. pro- 
duction, recitation, public reading 
or radio broadcast of it may be 
given except by special arrange- 
ment with Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, or 811 
West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
or 480 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 











the mailman, Pa. Do you think maybe 
we'll get a letter from New York with 
a check in it maybe? 

Paar Fatuer: I don’t know, 
Johnny. (Mr. Witey, riding a bicycle, 
arrives.) 

Mr. Witey (Getting off the bicycle 
as if it were a horse): Good morning, 
Mr. Alexander. 

Jounny’s Farner: Good morning, 
Mr. Wiley. 

Jounny: Any mail for us, Mr. Wiley? 

Mr. Witey (Bringing a packet of 
letters from his bag, loosening the strap, 
and looking them over): Well, now, let 
me see, Johnny. I think I've got some- 
thing here for your father. 

Jounny; Is it from New York? 

Mr. Wuey (Holding a flat en- 
velope): Yes, it is, aan, Well, Mr. 
Alexander, it looks like Winter’s com- 
ing again. The geese were flying this 
morning. 

Jounnys Farner _ (Excited, yet 
eager to be casual): Yes, 1 know. (To 
himself.) I know. I know. 

Jounny: If I ever get a letter from 
New York I'm going to save it up. 

Mr. Winey (He wants to talk): How 
are things, Mr. Alexander? 

Jounny’s Fatuen: I’ve been lucky in 
my work, thank you, Mr. Wiley. 

Jonny: My father was in New York 
once. Weren't you, Pa? 

OHNNYS FatHeR: Yes, I. was, 
Johnny. How is your family, Mr. 
Wiley? 

Mr. Wizey: All fine except the 
littlest one, Joe, He’s always crying. 
That’s one thing I can’t stand either, a 
baby crying all the time. I don’t know 
what it does to me, but it makes me 
lose all faith in everything. When Joe 
cries I say to myself, Aw, what's the 
use? 


Jounny: I guess I'll reach New York 
some day before I die. 

Jornny’s Farner: It’s nothing, Mr. 
Wiley. He'll stop after a while. 

Mr. Wiey: Well, I hope so, and the 
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sooner the better. (He goes off with the 
) Good-by, Mr. Alexander. 
Good-by, Johnny. 

Jounnys Farner: Mr. Wiley. (Mr. 
Wuiey hands over the envelope. T 
say good-by, and Mr. Wixey rides off. 
Jounny’s Fatuer holds the envelope 
before him, obviously eager to open it, 
yet fearful to do so.) 

Jounny (Impatient): All right, Pa. 
Go ahead; open it. What are you wait- 
ing for? 

Jounny’s Farner (Angry; roaring): 
joan, I'm scared. I can’t understand 
w I, your father, can be so scared. 

oHNNY: You don’t sound scared, Pa. 
Who’s it from? 

OHNNYS Fatuer: It’s from The 
Atlantic Monthly all right. You remem- 
ber those poems I wrote after Mr. Mac- 
Gregor was here? 

Jounny: Maybe they’ve bought the 
poems. 

Jounny’s Faruer: Bought them, my 
eye. They don’t buy poetry, Johnny. 
They scare you to death. (Reading his 
name and address with great solemnity, 
awful fearfulness and terrible rage) 
Ben Alexander, 2226 San Benito Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California. 

OHNNY: It’s for you all right, Pa. 
Why don’t you open it? 

Jounny’s Fatuer (Roaring): I'm 
seared, I tell you. I'm scared and 
ashamed. Those poems were great. 
How can it be that I’m scared? 

Jounny (Also defiant): Don’t be 
scared, Pa. 

Jounny’s Fatuer (Angry): Why do 
they clamor for all things but the best? 
Why do they destroy themselves run- 
ning after things of death, and thrust 
aside all things of life? I can’t under- 
stand it. There’s no hope for anybody. 
Johnny, go away. Go away. Please go 
away. 

Jounny (Angry, too): All right, Pa. 
(Ut is obvious that Jounny’s FaTHER 
knows the Atlantic Monthly has sent 
back the poems. It is equally obvious 
that he can't believe the poems have 
come back. It is obvious too that the 
poems are great, because the man is. 
He pen t like a tiger. He. seems 
to be speaking to the world, even 
though his lips are set. At last he tears 
the envelope open, in a fury. The en- 
velope falls. He unfolds the manuscript 
of . A slip of white heavy paper 
falls to the floor of the porch. He stands 

tall, and very proud, and reads 
the poems to himself, turning the pages 
swiftly. He sits on the steps of the 
porch and buries his face in his hands. 
The manuscript of poems is on the 
steps. After~several minutes he kicks 
the gid onto the ground and takes 
up ti 

by a 


paper, which had been 
pratien P rv earlier in the play, 


left 
looking at the headlines.) 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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The Common Sense of Punctuation 
By Robert C. Schimmel ! 








Master, Dorchester High School for Boys 


pose. That purpose is to make 
your reader understand what you 
were trying to say when you wrote your 
sentence. Over-punctuation would an- 
noy him; under-punctuation might tend 
to check him and prevent easy under- 
standing. Where once an author used 
many marks, he now uses as few as pos- 
sible. We call it “open” punctuation. 
We open the way; we clear the track 
tor faster and more pleasant reading. 
Modern prose with its shorter, crisper 
sentences needs fewer stops than did 
the wordy prose of a century ago. The 
only marks used today are those that 
really guide the reader. If he can read 
rapidly, without making a mistake in 
meaning, he wants to do so. Let him. 
Where, then, do we need to warn him? 
Read this sentence gan: 
I pe dried beef dogfood shoes and 
a sled. 
Confusing, isn’t it? Commas after each 
item would have checked them off for 
you. This, after all, is the function of 
the comma in a series: to enumerate the 
items so that our reader can readily un- 
derstand us. Modern publishing prac- 
tice often omits the comma before the 
“and” in a series; but scholastic practice 
advocates its use. Study the following 
sentences and you may see why. (How 
many items are involved in each sen- 
tence? ) 
She a bread, butter, and jam on the 
table 


She pus bread, butter and jam on the 
table. 


P UNCTUATION has just one pur- 


She put bread and butter, and jam on 
the table. 

Between two words in a series no 
comma is necessary. Note the follow- 
ing: 

Sohn and Mary went down town. 

When the reader is not warned by 
commas of his approaching the name of 
a person or thing addressed, such ab- 
surdities as the following result: 

I'm going to drown Peter. 

Watch me shoot John. 


Let’s eat Mary. 
Fighting Bob is great fun. 
The dog: should have his collar on Jim. 


Don’t follow the careless lead of the 
person who writes sentences like the 
above. Help your reader. Always set off 
by commas any noun in direct address. 
The comma is really like the change in 
your voice when you are speaking to a 
person and thus indicates on the printed 
page the inflection of your voice. In any 
one of the above sentences you would 
have paused before naming the 

to-whom you were talking. In writing, 


ive your reader the same chance to 
ow what your meaning is. And re- 
member: grammar has nothing to do 
with punctuation. If you really want to 
drown Peter, as in the first sentence, 
then Peter is the object of the verb 
drown; if you are speaking to Peter, 
then Peter is ‘the noun in direct address. 
All your reader cares about is what you 
meant. If you punctuate to clarify your 
meaning, you're on the right road to 
common sense in punctuation. 

There’s a rule which says that intro- 
ductory words, phrases, and clauses 
should be set off from the rest of the 
sentence . . . by a comma. If you can’t 
remember it, do remember this: Intro- 
ductory material needs the comma only 
when it helps your reader. Note the 
following: 

Shortly after he departed for New York. 
As the above stands it is not a sentence, 
merely a fragment. Insert a comma fol- 
lowing “after” and see what happens. 
Now “shortly after” refers not to the 
verb “departed” but to something that 
peat previous to the departure for 
New York. If you feel you have made 
your meaning obvious, omit the comma, 
as in the following: 

In the first place he’s not our type of 

man 


Notice what happens when a clause be- 
ginning the sentence is not set off as it 
needs to be. 

As we were walking along a kite’s tail 

fell before us. 

It was while you were walking along 
that the kite’s tail fell and not while you 
were “walking along the tail.” But the 
reader doesn't find this out until he’s 
been stopped short by a chance for 
double meaning. Too much of this sort 
of ~~ and he’s ready to throw aside 
your efforts as being too inadequate to 
bother with. 

Volumes have been written about 
“restrictive” clauses and “non-restric- 
tive” clauses. The former is not set off, 
says the rule, and the latter is set off. 
There is a rule governing the appositive, 
and the loosely modifying participle, 
and the prepositional phrase, and the 
item in a date or an address. Grad 
rules can mount into such an intolerable 
heap of grammatical terms that our 
ideas can be buried under the weight of 
them all. If grammar makes your head 
buzz, just remember that grammar has 
little to do with punctuation. Items are 
really marked off by commas because 
Oe ee ee ee 

sentence. The 
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consideration that the latter deserves 
doesn’t want the reader bumping along 
and failing to feel-the r' of the 
sentence. Actually he tes read- 
ing by means of tion. Certainly 
we do nut stop reader to tell him 
that here is an appositive, or a par- 
ticiple, or a date, or an address. 

Examine this sentence; 

My father, who is a reader of the Bible, 

s says .. . ( Relative clause) 
The sentence above needs the commas 
only because the “father was a reader 
of the Bible” is an afterthought, some- 
thing incorporated for its descriptive 
detail. The writer who uses the commas 
wents to let his reader know this, to 
take him into his confidence and say, 
“See here, I just thought of something 
that might make this a bit clearer to 
you.” efore, if you would be on 
the safe side, concentrate on your mean- 
ing. Stop the reader if you wish, or 
carry him along at the speed you set, 
but carry him along. Examination of 
leading publications will prove that so 
far as the so-called “restrictive” clause 
and “non-restrictive” clause are con- 
cerned they hardly exist in the mind of 
the modern typesetter. The difference 
between the two is of so little moment 
as to be scarcely worth noting. Read 
the next sentence and you may agree. 
How t it was we had done 
7) jeed dow’ beter saad that less 
toil now lay before us. 
What is the italicized ion — re- 
strictive or non-restrictive? That de- 
pends on you as the writer. Put the 
commas in or leave them out as you 
desire, just so long as you have con- 
veyed your meaning to your reader. If 
ou'd like to see a real restrictive clause, 
it is: 

The boy who is making that noise is 
thoughts about other people’s com- 
ort. 

The italicized portion, an adjectival 
clause, inly points out one boy and 
no other. That’s why the clause is called 
“restrictive” or “essential.” It requires 
no commas. 

Rule number 9 (under The at 
in the chart on the opposite page 
speaks about “separating ens that 
are independent.” In a larger sense, the 
comma not really separate at all; 
it joins the clauses, just as it joins any 
words of equal value. We always feel 
the closeness of ideas connected by 
“and,” such as “hot and cold,” “sweet 
and sour,” “pure and clean.” This close 
ee by “and” is the 

( on page 28) 
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PUNCTUATION AT A GLANCE 


by ROBERT C. SCHIMMEL, M. A., M. Ed. 





THE QUESTION MARK (?) 
Use this mark after any sentence asking a question. 
Example: Aren’t you going with us? 


THE EXCLAMATION MARK (!) 
Use this mark after any expression of strong feeling. 
Example: Bravo! Oh, how you thrilled me! 


THE COMMA (,) 

Use this mark in many ways. 

1. To separate words, phrases, and clauses in a series. 
Examples: 


Example: She wore long dirty white gloves.) 
b. I saw her in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 


(Phrases) . 

c. We wish that we were young, that we had money, that we 
could conquer all obstacles. (Clauses) 

. To set off a noun in direct address. 

Example: Walk over here, Peter, and get this book. 

. To set off a noun which explains another noun (or pronoun), 

Example: Mr, Chalmers, our credit manager, is out. 

. To set off the second and all following items in dates and 

addresses 


les: 
a. He lived until —s 7, 1907. 
b. Nora’s address is 82 Pine Drive, Milton, Mass. 
. To set off what may be interesting, but still is non-essential. 
(Sometimes called “parenthetical’’) 
Examples: 
a. He was, truly, a fine fellow. (Word) 
b. He was, in short, a fine fellow. (Phrase) 
c. He was, # the truth were known, a fine fellow. (Adverbial 


clause) 

d. Boston, which is the capital of Massachusetts, is a large port. 
{Adjective clause) 

(NOTE: Essential clauses and phrases are never set off by com- 
mas.) 


Examples: 

a. Will the girl who is wearing the red hat come here. 

b. The boy having the highest grade gets the prize. 

. To set off an introductory word or phrase when the meaning 
might not be easily understood. 

Examples: 

a. Outside, the world was cheerless. (Word) 

b. Shortly after, he departed for New York. \Phrase) 

. To set off a subordinate adverbial clause when it precedes the 
main clause. 

Example: When she entered, he had gone. 

. To set off the complimentary close of a letter. 

Examples: 

a. Very sincerely yours, b. Yours very truly, 


. To separate clauses, dependent, as well as independent, 
— (conjunctions) end, but, for, or, and or. 


a. Xiah peaiinoingitvs: te Balen, but he cannot stay. 
b. Iam going, and you are remaining here. 
. To set off exclamatory vords. 
Example: Oh, how Id like to go with you! 
. To set off a degree after the name of a person, + 
Example: Condrey, Ph.D. 
(This does not apply to Jr. and Sr.) 
. To set off numbers. 
Example: 2,567,945 
- To separate a direct quotation from the rest of the sentence, 


Example: j 
a. “Don’t blame me for what happens,” he said. 


joined 
(In 


same spot. ¢ 
“Oh!” he said, “I like that.” 
“Married?” he asked.) 
To set off namely (viz.) and for example (e.g.). 
Example: The treatise is necessary, then, because it aids in mak- 


ing clear certain points; e.g., powerful and emotional presenta- 
tions. 
15. To set off “tyes” and “‘no”.as answers. 
b. No, I won’t, 


1. Between two sentences joined to form one sentence. 
Example: I came; I saw; I was con 
2. To separate clauses that are themselves punctuated by commas. 
Example: When we buy gloves, hats, and shoes; when we buy 
soap, toilet articles, and combs; in fact, when we buy any- 
, we give employment to many people. 
3. To set off clauses joined by words expressing a result or a reason, 
. such as’ consequently. 
Example: I never liked him; consequently I did not invite him. 


1. grec the salutation of a business letter and after formal salu- 


Prec a. Gentlemen: b. My dear Mr. X: 
2. Before an enumeration é 
Example: _He had seen the following plays: Hamlet, Macbeth, 


° time. 
Example: He took the 7:30 toahh, 


THE PARENTHESES ( ) 
hes hss eit as di icin ail eh tin ‘chill Wianagfih 40 in 
sentence. (Never use for omissions.) 
Example: We arrived (believe it or not) on the boat, 


THE HYPHEN (-) 
Use this mark 
1. To hyphenate a compound adjective or noun. 
Examples: Weak-kneed, owl-eyed, father-in-law. 
2. To hyphenate compound’ numbers. 
Examples: thirty-three, fifty-one, eighty-nine. 
3. To break a word at the end of a line. 
: We are now studying punctuation to im- 
prove our writing. 
. To indicate a written fraction. 
Example: Our secretary did nine-tenths of the work. 


THE DASH (—) 
Use this mark 
1. To indicate a sharp break in thought. 
Example: He is one of those men who — by any chance do you 
know him? 
2. To set off non-essential material. (Parenthetical) 
Example: He is — take it from me — a man. 


THE QUOTATION MARKS (”“ ”) (’*) 
Use the double quotation marks 
1, To enclose the words of the speaker. 
Example: “‘Are we,” he said, “‘an easy-going nation?” 
2. To enclose titles. 
Example: I have read “The Raven.” 
“Use the single quotation marks to set off a quotation within a quo- 
tation. 


eT re ee ee eee ee were “God Blew 


THE APOSTROPHE (’*) 

Use this mark 

1. To form the possessive case of nouns. 
keeper. 


Example: 
3. To indicate a it’s for it is. 


THE PERIOD (.) 
Use this mark 
1. After a sentence that is neither exclamatory nor interrogative. 


2. After a’ q 
Example: Jr., Sr., Dr., St., Mass. 


form: 


| Use only that punctuation necessary to convey your message CLEARLY to your reader. 
Teo many marks may annoy him; too few may cause him to miss your meaning. 
PUNCTUATE THOUGHTFULLY 


- 














22 = Scholastic 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 
Talks About Writing and Idling 


An Interview with the Author of Doctor Dog- 
body’s Leg on a Recent Visit to This Country 


By Robert Van Gelder 


that it is wonderful to live in Ta- 

hiti if you-are a writer, because 
loafing is so easy to do there and 
“loafing is the most productive part 
of a writer's life.” 


Jie NORMAN HALL said 


“Of course, you've got to spend a 
lot of time working. But your most 
valuable time — it seems to me — is 
that spent in idleness. Because that is 
when you get your ideas. The writing 
is merely the fulfillment of the inspira- 
tion drawn from loafing.” 


Mr. Hall was stopping at the Com- 
modore Hotel for a few days, break- 
ing a journey from Boston to Santa 
Barbara, where Charles Nordhoff, 
his writing partner, awaited him. 
Though he had spent practically all 
of this year in New England, he had 
a mahogany tan that looked Tahitian. 
He is a quite tall, very thin man — so 
thin that he crosses both legs and 
ankles at once. 

He said that the Bounty trilogy 
had its beginning in Paris during the 
last war. On a day's leave from the 
Bleriot School, where he was learn- 
ing to fly one of those 1916 airplanes, 
Hall bought an Oxford Classic in the 
W. H. Smith book shop that was a 
report of the Bounty tragedy written 
in 1832, soon after the discovery of 
the last of the mutineers on Pitcairn 
Island 


“The story interested me enormously, 
as, of course, it would any one.” 


He had plenty of time to think 
about it, considering that he spent 
much of the war in a German prison 
camp. But it wasn’t unti] 1930, after 
‘years of living on Tahiti, that he and 
Nordhoff decided to write the story. 


“We communicated with Ellery Sedg- 
wick, an old friend, and he liked the 
idea, so we asked him to put us in 
touch with a good sleuth. who would 
do some research work for us. Through 
him we obtained the services of a re- 
tired British naval officer who proved 
an excellent researcher. ~ 

“He dug into the files of Bounty 
records pt photostated those parts that 
he thought would be of on The 
photostats that he sent us in Tahiti 
made a pile about four feet high. These, 
of course, were the old hand-written 
records kept by the Admiralty. 

“He even built a model of the Bounty 
according to exact specifications, sail 
plans, devk plans, and so forth. As the 
model was unlikely to survive shipment 
to Tahiti he pee: ag. it from all 
angles to show every detail and sent it 
to us along with copies of the plans. 

“We had a great time working on it. 
Of course, we obtained every book that 
had been published — all the books we 
could lay our hands on — and for a 
year we read. Then we started writing. 

“Our writing system is to start wor 
at 7:30 or 8 in the morning, knock off at 





11, start again about 2 and end the 
day at 4. : is no nervous tension, 
no sense of . So many le 
asked how Wp Glcacged to pe ace 
that I once wrote a piece about our 
using a four-handed and that 
sort of nonsense. The fact is that we 
simply work together in a common- 
sense way. 

“We didn’t have to imagine much ex- 
cept about the return to Tahiti, after 
Bligh and his men had been turned 
loose in the long boat. The bosun had 
kept a j and we used what we 
could of that, but it hadn’t been pub- 
lished in full at that time and we had 
to get along with what we found ex- 
tracted from it and used in other books.” 


He said that he doesn’t know what 
will happen to Tahiti (a French pos- 
session )— 

“The boat service is knocked out by 
the war and I have had letters telling ‘ 
me that there has been a temporary 


shortage of flour, sugar and some lux- 
uries that formerly could be bought.” 

He thinks it unlikely that Tahiti 
will change hands, as it isn't suff- 
ciently valuable to be wanted very 
much. 

Another reason that he likes Ta- 
hiti, he said, is because he’s a “great 
reader,” and there is plenty of time 
there for that. 

He is considering making a book 
of the open-boat voyage of Captain 
Mitchell — “a tale that even beats. 
Bligh’s.” Mitchell was forced to leave 
his ship, the Hornet, in the South 
Atlantic and with his crew in a long 
boat voyaged on astoundingly short 
rations to the Hawaiian Is . It 
was a journey of 4000 miles and took 
two or three more days than did 
Bligh’s famous voyage described in 
Men Against the Sea. Mark Twain 
was in Hawaii when Mitchell and 
his men arrived, and Twain said later 
that his description of Mitchell's or- 
deal was his real debut in literature. 

Nordhoff and Hall considered 
writing of Mitchell some years ago, 


- but because the vxyage had so much 


in common with Bligh’s experience, 
they have held off. ps 

“But we may do it. We'd certainly 
like to.” 


Reprinted from the New York Times 
Book Review by permission of the editor. 


James Norman Hall (right) and Charles 
Nordhoff ‘sitting on a bluff in Tahiti — 
where. they live and write. Just beyond 
the second point in the background is - 
the bay where the Bounty was anchored, — 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION | 


eee 


Good Intentions Are N a Enough 


As Teachers We Must Find Ways of Making Our 
Educational Ideals Effective in the Classroom 


TEW YEAR'S resolutions are still 

N in force; most of them will be 

broken by tomorrow, though. 

Let us hope that the best resolutions 

will be kept: such as those which re- 

late to the improvement of our job 
of teaching. 

You know how full of enthusiasm 
we approach the first day of teaching 
in September, the days after our 
teachers’ conventions, and the first 
day of the new year. We look back 
after a month, and wonder how we 
were sidetracked into our routine of 
“teach, test, re-teach, re-test,. etc.” 
Our intentions have been good, but 
our execution has been weak. Be- 
fore we become lost again, let us ask, 
“How can we vai our program alive 
through the year? 

A part of the answer is to be found 


in the statement of our problem. . 


Much of our stimulation has come 
from our having time to think about 
our work, and much of it has come 
from the inter-stimulation between 
professional people, We can help 
ourselves now by providing time for 
thinking, and by finding iocal paral- 
lels to the summer session or work- 
shop, the teachers’ convention, and 
the meetings of the learned societies. 
By providing the latter, we can pro- 
vide more easily for the former. 

Our first job is to become a part 
of our local study programs within 
the school, within the school district, 
and within the larger community. 
Many schools have set up study pro- 
grams in recent years in connection 
with curriculum study, often organ- 
ized into a school district project. 
Too often a teacher will feel (or say) 
that all the work is done by a few, 
and that the “ordinary” teacher 
should “tend to her knitting.” As has 
been pointed out before in these col- 
umns, this work can be done only by 
the “ordinary” teachers; and whoever 
leaves it to “George” evades his priv- 
ileges and _ responsibilities. Only 
through participation by all can any 
permanent work be done. 

If there is no such program in the 
school or the local community, a 
teacher can be a “committee of one” 


to drop suggestions and make pro- 
posals for such. The regular faculty 
meetings might be organized around 
the problems which have been re- 
cently .raised. One approach would 
be the study of significant studies re- 
lating to youth, such as What the 
High Schools Ought- to. Teach, 
Matching Youth and Jobs, or the ar- 
ticles on the place of the school in 
the defense program which have ap- 
peared in the Journal of the National 
Education Association or in the state 
teachers’ association journals. 

Another eneroech probably a bet- 
ter one, would be the study of prob- 
lems stated by the faculty as real 
ones in the local teaching situation. 
Some of those chosen by the group 
might be: Should our school con- 
sider itself a part of the national de- 
fense program? How can our staff 
work for more .effective cizitenship 
education? How can we promote 
democracy in our school? To what 
extent do we provide for the needs 
of the youth in our community? 
What should be the attitude of our 
faculty toward sales taxes to provide 
funds for public education? 

In some schools there is no vital 
faculty program, and it may be diffi- 
cult to organize one. Or there may 
be some who would like to have 
more opportunities for group think- 
ing than is provided in the school 
program. For these, informal discus- 
sion groups may provide a fine com- 
bination of gemiitlichkeit and profes- 
sional stimulation. One such group 





COMING IN NEXT ISSUE 


The next issue of Scholastic (January 
13) will contain the following features: 
Machine Tools: No. 3 in Scholastic’s 
series on Major Defense Industries, by 
Tell Berna, General Manager of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Assn. 
Newspaper Work, an Interview on 
“Your English and Your Job” with John 
Kieran and other famed journalists of 
the New York Times, by Gretta Baker. 
. and : 

PART II: Four-page insert containing 
Semester Review Tests for Social Studies 
and English Classes, based on the con- 
tents of the whole semester. A blank for 
every student, mailed flat for distribu- 
tion by the teacher, 


is now over five years old, and. is 
made up of men teachers from six 
oe school districts who 
meet monthly in different members’ 
homes. The host starts the discussion 
and the evening takes care of itself. 
Coffee and sandwiches wind up the 
evening. Often a significant study is 
presented or a stimulating out-of- 
town guest is introduced. 

Usually more stimulation is desired 
than that which comes from one’s 
own school district. State committee 
meetings take care of a number, but 
only a small number, in any faculty 
group. There has been a great in- 
crease in recent years in the number 
of associations of teachers which are 
larger than a school district but 
smaller than a state. Often called 
“district” or “regional” groups, usu- 
ally affiliated with the National 
Council for the Social Studies or the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and their state councils, these 
groups meet frequently (usually 


monthly) for the study of common __ § 


problems. These programs are valu- 
able, too, because they usually tie in 
with the state program and are re- 
lated to the work of the national 
groups. They offer the best coordina- 
tion of the work of all teachers in the 
field. 

The work of the national honorary 
educational fraternities should be 
considered, also. Where there is an 
active chapter in or near one’s school, 
he will wish to participate in its pro- 
gram. If there is none, he may find 
a “field” chapter, or may help to start 
one. Many such groups carry on reg- 
ular programs which are coordinated 
with the work of the national organi- 
zation. 

By participation in these programs, 
the teacher will find the stimulation 
necessary to keep his enthusiasms 
vital. And by participation in them, 
he will find that time can and will 
be given to the work. These are not 
time-consuming activities, but time- 
organizing ones. Even where they 
take more time than was spent be- 
fore, it is time well spent. Every 
teacher will agree that the usual 
work of the school puts more time 
on some activities than is education- 
ally defensible. By study and group 
thinking the teacher will be better 
able to put first things first. 


JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Labor and National 
Defense (P. 7) 


Problems of Democracy, Economics, 
Civics, American History. 


The headlines in the a rs re- 
lating to labor’s problems the pro- 
posals of the National Association of 
Manufacturers should lead rather di- 
rectly into this study of labor today. 
The former stress the need of retaining 
labor’s gains, and the latter wish to pre- 
vent disruption of production schedules 
and avow their interest in “the right of 
the worker to work when and where he 


wishes.” 

The problem might be approached 
through the chapters on labor and labor 
organization in the class text or through 
the special Labor issue of Scholastic 
(March 5, 1938). The latter described 
the history of labor, the building of 
labor unions, the conflicts with employ- 
ers, and the part played by the govern- 
ment. 7 

On the basis of this review, have the 
class enumerate the “social and eco- 
nomic gains” of labor. These might be 
placed on the board, and beside each, 
the ways in which it might be taken 
away. Thus, the right to have labor rep- 
resented by the union which represents 
a majority of the workers might be de- 
stroyed by a completely “open shop’ 
which would permit union men to be 
replaced by non-union men. The right 
to social security might be destroyed 
by making it completely voluntary. A 
caution might be given about early 
judgments on the wisdom of union 
rules. Before the class rejects as “un- 
American” a union’s effort to control 
production, be sure the class hears from 
a laborer the story of the “speed-up” 
and the “stretch-out.” As Dr. Harry A. 
Millis has pointed out, union rules have 
grown up as defenses against certain 
at ractices. 

With is perspective, the class 
should try to analyze the problem set 
by Dr. Commager: How can roduc- 
tion be maintained while labors gains 
are retained? Should the Wagner Act 
be suspended, as some employers have 
requested? Should the 40-hour week be 
lengthened while large numbers of men 
are still unemployed 

Some other references which might 
prove helpful are: 

Adamic, Louis. Dynamite: The Story of 
Class Violence in America. New York: 
Viking Press, 1934. . 

Brooks, Robert R. When Labor Organizes. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
~1937. 


Recent Social Trends, Chapter XVI, 


“Labor Groups in the Social Structure.” 

New York: McGraw Hill, 1933. 

Hacker, Modley, and Taylor. The United 
States: A Graphic History. New York: 
Modern Age Books, 1937. 

Abraham Lincoln (P. 15) 

American History. 

Teachers of first semester American 
History will find this article fits in well 
with the period being studied. The ar- 
ticle might be assigned as a supplement 
to the text. An interesting activity for 
those with a research interest would be 
to find the occasion for each of the 
utterances in this article. 

The reading of biographies of Lin- 
coln, popular in recent years due to 
certain motion pictures, might form 
the basis for the story of Lincoln and 
his problems. -The class might read 
Drinkwater’s play and discuss its his- 


. torical authenticity. 


Opening of Congress (P. 5) 


American History; Problems of De- 
mocracy: Civics 


This article offers the teacher the 
opportunity which arises every two 
years to study the mechanics of Con- 
gress while it is organizing itself at the 
start of a new session. If new classes 
begin in February, copies of this article 
should be saved for their study. 

Starting from the text, the class may 


study how Congress is chosen, how the - 


houses organize in committees, how 
they ithadeonn and pass bills, and what 
issues will command their first atten- 
tion. Standing committees of the class 
might be formed corresponding to Con- 
gressional committees, to report on leg- 
islation and facts pertaining to pro- 
ge bills which might form the basis 
or class discussion throughout the ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Cannon and Butter? (P. 11ff.) 


Problems of Democracy: Economics; 
American History; World History 


The economic problems posed here 
are complex enough to challenge the 
keenest thinkers of our times. The dra- 
matic nature of our defense program 
is. likely to make some. people think 
that it will use all our man-power. Note, 
however, that the Goslins conclude, 
“This means that among our army of 
unemployed there are more than 
enough available workers for the task 
of Defense.” Does that solve our unem- 
ployment problem even for the pres- 
ent? What are probabilities for unem- 
ployment upon the conclusion of the 
war? Do we need cultural inventions 
in this field now in order to have them 
later? Does this solve the problem of 
unemployed youth? 

The picture of increase in productiv- 


ity per man should be ca: studied. 


How does this relate to above 
problem? 


The problem of developing a plan 
for industrial srcdation tthe! in- 
struments is an important one. What is 
the Reuther Plan? Is it possible or de- 
sirable to remodel automotive tools to 
make airplanes rather than to wait-until 
more efficient tools can be made? 

How does our production of defense 
material in 1940 compare with our pro- 
dyction in 1917? What are new present 
needs? What devices used in 1917 have 
not yet been introduced? To what ex- 
tent could your father say, “This is 
where I came in (in 1917),” and to 
what extent is this a new and different 
situation? 

How does our pro of “cannon 
and butter” differ Freee. the Nazi plan? 
How is this possible? Reread the Na- 
tional Resources issue of Scholastic, 


_ September 30, 1940, on this point. 


The 10 Biggest News 
Stories of 1940 (P. 8) 
World History; American History 

You have probably used the dra- 
matic times in which we live as a mo- 
tivating force in the study of wor!d 
history. These youngsters in school are 
living through one of the great periods 
of world history. To illustrate this, you 
might Me the reading of Cham- 
berlin’s parallel between Napoleon and 
Hitler in the January, 1941, Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Before the class: reads the article on 
the ten biggest news stories of the year 
(or even before you read it yourself) 
it might be interesting to have the class 
select their own list of ten. Use might 
be made of back numbers by letting 
each member of the class choose one 
story from an issue (the thirty-two is- 
sues of 1940 will just go around the 
average class). After sifting these down 
by discussion, take a vote tc select the 
class choice of ten. 

An interesting activity would be the 
defense of the class choice as bein 
more newsworthy than the choice ki 
the editors. 

Each of the ten news stories has a 
group of questions for student discus- 
sion. These might be used for whole 
class discussion or for committee pres- 
entation. If the latter is used, have two 
or three persons responsible for the dis- 
cussion of the questions and for answer- 
ing questions and challenges from the 
class. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
“Pure Democracy” in the 
Twentieth Century (P. 32) 


in the Problems class this article 
might be approached from the point of 











view of GSS tee 
tion to provi iti emocracy in 
our congha Fidustrial civilization. 
Thomas Jefferson believed that political 
democracy would prosper in an agri- 
cultural society, but might be lost in 
an industrial one. To-what extent has 
our political democracy been limited 
by the rise of machine politics? In this 
connection, stimulate the class to be- 
come acquainted with the Autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens. (this must be 
done for each student generation). 


How have different inventions af- 
fected political democracy? Bring out 
the growth of lobbying and its control. 
Did this bring about a more responsible 
government? More responsible to 
whom? Note the rise of pressure 
groups. Did this bring about a more 
responsible government? Note the rise 
of community forums, the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, and local town halls. 
Did this bring about a greater aware- 
ness of national and local problems? 

What is the significance of this cul- 
tural invention 3 
ticle? What are its values? What are 
its limitations? Can it be a substitute 
for the ballot-box? Can it be a comple- 
ment to the ballot-box? Should the gov- 


ernment have such ballots to be voted.’ 


on at each Congressional election? Who 
should phrase the questions? Who 


should pr 2 the responses? What 
i 


are the possibilities of using these polls 
to create rather than to measure public 
opinion? Reread the article on “The 
Band Wagon Device: How Does it 
Work” in the November 11, 1940, issue. 


The American History class may fol- 
low this approach or take the historical 
approach. The latter might take as its 
problem: the changes in political de- 
mocracy through the years. How much 
political democracy was there in 
colonial, times? What changes took 
place in the democratic revolution of 
the early *80sP What were the limita- 
tions and extensions during the post- 
Civil War period? What extensions 
were made p eas the administrations 
of Wilson and Roosevelt . II? 


March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


This week this section might be re- 
lated to the article on “The 10 Biggest 
News Stories of 1940.” If the’ class has 
only the English Edition, the teacher 
might write the titles of the ten stories 
on the board. If necessary, a few- words 
of explanation might be given by cer- 
tain students for the inclusion of these 
topics. The problem for class discussion 
might be: Which of these news stories 
of 1940 are still “big news” in January, 
1941? Which are likely to be among 
the 10 best news stories of 1941? 


- Ask if anybody 


* reader can esca 


escribed in this ar- . 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Dr. Dogbody’s Leg (P. 29) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


The “tall tale” is growing more and- 


more popular as a form of literature. 
To es out its particular charm, re- 
mind the class of the “tall tales” that 
children tell each other when they're 
in the stage between om and eleven. 
in the class remembers 
a “tall tale” told by himself or one of 
his playmates, and will recount it to the 
class. Let others join in, and then lead 
the discussion to the fact that adults 
like “tall tales” too — since this is the 
only form of literature in which the 
pas pe ang can inflate itself and the 
into either exquisite 

fantasy or broad laughter. 

Read Dr. Dogbody’s Leg in class. If 
there’s time, you might also read one 
of the Glen Rounds tales which ap- 
peared in Scholastic: Knute, the Giant 
Bullsnake (Oct. 9, 1937) or Topaz, the 
Invisible Pig (Dec. 4, 1939). 

Lead interested readers to the follow- 
ing: Tales of Baron Munchausen, Davy 
Crockett’s Autobiography; James Stev- 
ens’ Paul Bunyan; Stella Benson’s Pull 
Devil, Pull Baker; Frank Shay’s Here’s 
Audacity: Legendary American Heroes; 
Constance Rourke’s American Humor; 
Percy MacKaye’s Tall Tales. 


For Creative Writing Classes 

See first paragraph, above, for intro- 
duction. Then read Dr. Dogbody’s Leg 
in class, and suggest that eo try 
writing a few “tall tales” themselves. 
These may be of two varieties: (1) a 
recounting of “tall tales” they them- 
selves told or heard as children, or (2) 
an adventure which. a “tall tale” teller 
might recount in connection with some 
current personage or event — an amus- 
ing incident which involves, say, Hitler, 
Albert Einstein, Mrs. Roosevelt, Brenda 
Frazier, etc. The more improbable the 
tale, the. better, so long as the details 
sound logical and elaborate. The re- 
sults should teach your class a good 
deal about exercising their imagina- 
tions, and should give you hints about 
their imaginative capacities. 

Since the Dr. Dogbody story will 
appear in two installments, this pro- 
ject can be continued over a two-week 
period, if you so choose. 


My Heart’s in the 
Highlands (P. 17) 


For Modern Literature Classes 
and Speech Classes 

The Harcourt, Brace volume, My 
Heart's in the Highlands, should be on 
your desk for any protracted study of 
this Saroyan play, It's an excellent book, 
with much more than the play in it. In 


of Captain Bligh. As 


3-T 


addition to the play, it has the Saroyan 
short story from which the play was 
drawn, an enlightening preface by 
Harold Clurman, and all the conflictin: 
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-opinions of the critics iP oop in full. 


You might introduce this play to the 
class by saying that it causes some 
rather hot arguments. Critics didn’t 
quite know what to make of it— 
hair was pulled — laurels and tomatoes 
were both thrown copiously, etc. Be- 
fore assigning the play, you might read 
the original Saroyan story. Then read, 
or ask two students to read, two of the 
criticisms by Burns Mantle (page 109) 
and by George Jean Nathan (page 121). 

Assign this play for outside reading. 
Next day have a panel discussion about 
it in class. Select four pupils who will 
support the following viewpoints: (1) 
The play is pure nonsense, (2) The 
play has aul thoughts, but the lan- 
guage is too simple, (3) The play is well- 
written, but the thoughts are foolish, 
(4) The play is very moving and im- 
portant. Appoint a mediator to keep 
the talk going and to call in comment 
from the floor. 

Offer to lend the entire play to any 
students who wish to read it on their 
own time, and give extra credit to an 
student who, having read it in full, wi 
give an oral talk on it later to the class. 

Such a project will accomplish a 
number of things: show students that 
critics’ words are not essentially the last 
words, show them that there are things 
to be said from many points of view, 
show them that experimental literature 
is exciting material, and acquaint them 
with Mr. Saroyan, who is, at the very 
least, a much-talked-of gentleman. 


Interview with 
James Norman Hall (P. 22) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


Use this as a means of interesting 
students in the personalties of the men 
who write the books they read. Begin 
the discussion by asking how many stu-. 
dents saw Charles Laughton in the role 

whether they 
knew that this movie was based on a 
novel, which in turn was based on 
actual historical records. If anybody has 
read the book, ask him to say a few 
words pro or con to the class. 

Once interest in the book is estab- 
lished, lead the discussion to the work 
that lies behind a really solid historical 
novel— research in “old books and 
manuscripts, the need for visiting the 
scerie of the mappening. etc. Then as- 
sign this piece for reading outside of 
class, saying that it tells just how James 
Norman Hall and Charles , Nordhoff 
tackled the Bounty series. 

Next day, ask how many would be 
interested in hearing another ‘account of 
the same sort. R aloud “The Truth 





_4T Scholastic 


About a Novel” —a — report by 
Kenneth Roberts, published in Scholas- 
tic Oct. 2, 1937. Point out to the stu- 
dents that it’s easy to find this sort of 
interesting material about your favorite 
writers by looking into the Sunday Book 
Review sections of The New York 
Herald-Tribune and The New York 
Times. 
For Creative Writing Classes 

Assign this article as outside reading. 
Next day in class, ask for a brief essay 
of a few paragraphs on the subject, 
“Why I would — or would not — like to 
write an historical novel.” 


Poetry Corner (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 
Some weeks will have passed since 








“BOOK-A-DAY TESTS” 


Vitalize yeur Current Literature 
classes with book tests like the 
“Book Quiz” now appearing as a 
regular feature of the English Sec- 
tion of Scholastic. For the use of 
High School and College English 
teachers, a series.of over a thou- 
sand “Book-a-Day Tests” is now 
available, dealing with both stand- 
ard and contemporary books. Each 
test has its own key. Five active 
teachers have pledged themselves 
to read a book a week for test- 
making purposes, and to add it to 
the constantly growing series. 

Price: 5 cents for mimeo- 
graphed copy of any test in the 
series. Write for list of 1021 
quizzes now ready, enclosing 
stamp, to: 


Book-a-Day Tests 
Box 41 
Hill City, South Dakota 
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/ For Recreation 
Or Relaxation 


Plan a visit to The Chelsea. Relax for a 
week-end in the friendly atmosphere of 
this distinctive beachfront hotel. Right 
on the Boardwalk, you'll bask in warm 
sunshine and bracing salt-sea air. You'll 
delight in our superb French Cuisine and 
slumber restfully in outside ocean-view 
rooms. You'll find verandahs and sun- 
decks for lazing, varied sports, gay en- 
tertainment, a magnificent cocktail Bar, 
game room, and charming fellow guests 
DAILY RATES FROM 
ROOM, BATH 
AND MEALS 
$3 ROOM ONLY 
WITH BATH 
PER PERSON 
2 IN A ROOM 
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classes last discussed Romanticism 
as Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron 
expressed it. So it might be well to turn 
back, at the beginning of class, to re- 
call their ideas of Romantic literature — 
an escape into stirring accounts of ex- 
citing tales, some of them carved out of 
history, and some of them created from 
fantasy. From this type of literature, it 
is not far to the more complete “escape” 
Romanticism — an escape not into the 
ans but into the more boundless, more 

antastic world of the supernatural. 

If your class is not already familiar 
with Kubla Khan, read it aloud telling 
the class to look for sound and image 
and to avoid puzzling over meaning. 
Point out the richness of the images and 
the music of the lines. Say that the au- 
thor wishes to teach no lesson and state 
no fact — that this m should have 
the same effect on the reader as music 
or a series of pictoral tapestries. 

If your class touches on the Social 
Studies, too, it would be well to point 
out the events which lead authors to 
such an “escape” state of mind — the 
disillusionment that came after the fail- 
ure of the French Revolution, the weari- 
ness of a continent that has long been 
at war, etc. 

Blake is not an “escape” poet, as Miss 
Van de Water points out, even though 
he deals in the supernatural and permits 
his imagination to soar into strange re- 
gions that the average man _ never 
travels. The Tiger should be read aloud 
twice — once for sheer sound and ima- 
gery, and then —* after a discus- 
sion of Miss Van de Water's interpreta- 
tion, for the meaning involved. 

For an outside assignment, ask the 
class to read five or six poems by each 
of these authors, copying out and bring- 
ing into class for oral reading, three or 
four lines that are particularly excellent 
from the standpoint of their imagery or 
their musical sound. 


The Round Table (P. 24) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Here are two student-written pieces 
— one prose and one poetry — in which 
the writer has taken a personal emotion 
and turned it into literature. You might 
point out to the class that beth of these 
emotions are doubly important, be- 
cause they are the results of a world 
cataclysm, and because thousands of 
people are feeling the same emotions — 
without being able to verbalize them — 
in ail parts of the world today. 

Miss Van de Water says that emotion 
can best be re-created as literature when 
the writer is in control of his critical 
faculties. Discuss with the class how 
these writers have been able to think 
out an original emotion—to give it 


calmness, form, imagery, to enclose it in 
an intellectual concept. 

Then turn to any established poets, 
old or new, that the class may have 
been studying, and search their poems 
for the original emotional experiences 
which gave rise to the poetry. 

This study should be conducted so 
that the value of strorig emotion is 
never questioned. It should end with 
the conclusion that emotion is a valu- 
able asset in any literary work — in fact, 
an essential to real literature — so long 
as the thought and the expression are 
strong enough to support emotion. 


Clauses (P. 23) 
For Grammar and Composition Classes 


Assign Mrs. Bass’s article for outside 
reading. Request that each student 
write the following, to bring into class 
next day: One simple sentence, one 
complex sentence, one compound sen- 
tence containing a dependent clause. 

Next day in class, have students read 
and discuss some of the examples. En- 
courage questions and objections. Dia- 
rem sentences about which any con- 

aN or argument arises. : 

As an additional exercise, spen 
about fifteen minutes of class time on 
the following procedure: Turn to the 
story, Dr. Dogbody’s Leg. Divide the 
class into two eq Pape: Ask one part 
to look for compound sentences with in- 
dependent clauses; ask the second part 
to look for complex sentences with de- ° 

dent clauses. Ask students to under- 
ine the selected clauses. If class time 
permits, have students read examples of 
the clauses they've found. 


Punctuation Chart and 
Article (Pp. 20-21) 


For Grammar and 
Business English Classes 


Assign the article on punctuation as 
outside reading. Next day in class de- 
vote some fifteen minutes to a silent 
study of the chart. Then ask the class 
te turn to page 41, and to read through 
the advertisements on Sanford’s Ink 
appearing there. At the end of the ad- 
vertisement, there is an offer of a book- 
let, sent free to anyone who asks. 

Have students write a business letter 
to the Sanford Ink Company, order | 
ing the booklet. Ask that this letter con- 
tain at least one of each of the follow- 
ing punctuation marks: comma, semi- 
colon, quotation marks, parenthesis. 
Wherever a punctuation mark appears, 
ask that the student write above it the 
number and letter of the rule which 
applies (la, 6c, 2, 3, etc.). 

Should members of the class wish ‘0 
send for the booklets, return the marked 
letters and have them re-copied with 
corrections. 
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CLAUSES 


By Agnes N. Bass 


CLAUSE is a “group of words 
containing a subject and a 
predicate.” There are two 
kinds of clauses — independent and 
dependent. An independent clause 
makes sense by itself; a dependent 
clause does’ not. In the sentence, 
“There never was such. a base and 
servile treaty of surrender, since 
treaties began to exist,” you will note 
that the first clause is independent 
not because it is.the first but use 
it could stand alone and mean some- 
thing; the second clause is depend- 
ent, use by itself, “since treaties 
began to exist” would mean nothing. 
The simple sentence consists of 
one subject and one predicate 
(either or both of which may have 
more than one member). By its very 
definition it contains just one inde- 
pendent clause. That one clause, that 
one statement stands alone, unmodi- 
fied and unadorned. The simple sen- 
tence may express something v 
re or something very profound. 
A child says, “Cat looks funny”; the 
sage says, “A cat may look at a king.” 
Single or compound subjects and 
predicates modified by many phrases 
may turn into rather involved simple 
sentences at times. Short simple sen- 
tences make arresting introductions 
and summaries; used in series, they 
are like rapid gun-fire. Make a study 
of them in a short piece of writing. 
How many are there compared to 
other kinds? Are they effective? Are 
there too many of them? Do they 
make for force, or for jerkiness? 
When one independent clause is 
added to another independent clause 
we call the result a compound sen- 
tence. To our first complete state- 
ment, “The rain fell,” for example, 
we add a second, “and the wind 
blew.” Neither clause depends upon 
the other for its meaning; they are 
equal ers, forming a sort of 
double. statement. The little words, 
and, but, or and nor are usually used 
as connecting links between the 
clauses; they are called co-ordinating 
conjunctions because they join things 
of equal importance, whereas sub- 
ordinating conjunctions, as we shall 
(323 words to end of this column) 


' But, or and 
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Some Clauses Stand on Their Own Sub- 
jects and Predicates While Others 
Spend Their Lives as Dependents 


see presently, join clauses of unequal 
importance. As a connective, and ex- 
resses addition or consequence 
when modified by the adverbs yet, 
consequently, accordingly, therefore. 
nor express contrast. 

Take two independent statements, 
such as “The radio helps to foster the 
reading habit” and “The radio leaves 
little time for reading,” and make 
them into compound sentences, try- 
ing a variety of conjunctions and 
their adverbial modifiers in order to 
gain a feeling for their use. 

In writing compound sentences 
you can often omit the conjunction 
with good effect, but if you do, you 
must put a semicolon in its place. 
This k the independent clauses 
really independent! If you write like 
this for example, “The radio and the 
movie help to foster the reading 
habit, they also leave less time for 
reading,” you have the blurry, “run- 
on sentence” that is always blue- 
pencilled. This is correct: “The radio 
and the movie help to foster the 
reading habit; they also . . .” If you 
omit the conjunction and use an ad- 
verb in its place, there too you must 
have a semicolon: “The radio and 
the movie help to foster the reading 
habit; yet they also. . .” 

Compound sentences are valuable 
for the weight and importance that 
a double or triple statement makes. 
They relieve the monotony of short 
simple sentences and give a balanced 
rhythm to writing: 

When an independent clause or 
statement is qualified or enlarged by 


A simple sentence 
51 words to end of this column) 


Hunting the independent clause 


one or more dependent clauses, the 
result is called a complex sentence. 
Mature thinking seems to develop 
through a process of main ideas set 
forth and then explained in the same 
sentence by lesser statements. Take 
this: “Manufacturers of kitchen uten- 
sils are concerned today with the 
grace and design of their. products 
because they know their public has 
suddenly come to care about them.” 
The independent clause is here, of 
course, the statement that “manufac- 
turers are concerned”; one depend- 
ent clause, “because they know,” ex- 
plains why; and another dependent 
clause “(that) their public has come 
to care” is the object of the verb 
“know.” Dependent clauses are, of 
course, used either like nouns, adjec- 
tives or adverbs. Used as a noun, the 
clause is generally introduced by the 
subordinating conjunctjon that. In 
this sentence, “The fact that the pub- 
lic cares about the grace and design 
of utensils is now known by manu- 
facturers,” we have a noun clause in 
apposition to the subject, “fact.” 
Change the sentence, if you can, to 
make a clause in apposition with 
“fact” used in the predicate. 
Subordinate clauses that are used 
as adjectives to modify a noun in the 
main clause are introduced by the 
relative pronouns who, which, what, 
— words that are a grammatical part 
of the dependent clause, as well. For 
example: “Manufacturers who know 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HENEVER we write on a 

subject fraught with feeling 

we may mistake the feeling it- 
self for the capacity to write well. We 
may forget that we write best when 
we hold fast to our critical powers 
and give our thoughts some pruning 
and shaping. The following contribt- 
tions about the war have exceptional 
beauty and restraint. 

I am’ especially glad to notice in 
Richard Avedon’s poem how much 
power he has gained during the past 
three years. I do not think that he 
will mind my telling discouraged 
contributors that his contributions 
were rejected for nearly a year by 
the Round Table but that he is now 
writing for adult publications as well 
as for us. 


Not England 


I shall not speak of England — 
English countryside or English towns, 
Or how the sprites of autumn came this 


year 
In bright, burning gowns 
And found a greater fire there. 


Nor shall I speak of London 

As a place 

Of beauty formed beyond compare, 
Of grace, 

Of English charm. 


These are the words I write, 

This is the twisted song I sing 
Till I am hoarse with it, * 

These are the words that wring 
My every dream into a nightmare: 
“There was a boy — 

A friend of mine. 

There was a boy.” 

Beaten on my brain, 

“There was a boy.” 


No, I cannot mourn that England’s 
churches 

Have been burnt away, 

Or England’s charm, or England's years 
of grace. 


I cannot turn but that I see the face, 
With clear eyes and blond head, 
Of an English boy I knew. 
The boy is dead. 
Richard Avedon, 17 
De Witt Clinton High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Stone, Teacher 





With simple, clear and interesting 
pictures of everyday life Florence 
Wells leads us on to the real subject 
of her essay. Her metaphor makes us 
realize her own feeling. A less skill- 
ful writer might have n with an 
indignant tirade about the fate of 
refugees, There is vision and imagi- 
nation as well as pity in this writing. 
There is a plan too, a p in the 
simplicity and freshness of the open- 
ing pictures. 

Refugees 


The day was beautiful for washing. 
The wind and sun combined with the 
soapy cleanness of the clothes to make 
the morning fresh and newly scrubbed. 
The blackberries smelled sweet — they 
were waiting to be baked into pies and 
tumbled over short-cake. The mint was 
spicy and clean-smelling when I 
stepped on a bit of it now and then 
while hanging up the clothes. 

A plane, a scrap of orange, floated 
around in a lot of blue, like an autumn 
leaf in the wind, with long lazy loops, 
rolling over and over. Some morning 
fog still hung over the Sound; I knew 
because boats whistled often — deep 
and tense. 

A flock of young quail whirred over. 
I'd never seen so many of them before. 
One flew right into the bushes, another 
was tangled in the clothes! They acted 
as if they wanted to look back, but 
couldn’t ‘for fear they’d get caught. I 
stared after them, watching the last 
straggling few flutter past. 

mom enone ager 


! “The Romans!” “The Japs!” 
“The French!” “The - British!” “The 
Germans!” - countless others for count- 
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will. be im the Round 
Table. ineluding suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in literary form adapted 
to our t 



































less years. The “cat” came after the 


a people either with spears 
clubs, with armor and evords: with 
bow and arrow, with musket, or with 
armored tank and machine guns. 


And on scurried, screaming, 


and losing all the 
held secure. My eyes 
I had a strange feeling of 
deep inside me, aching with 
the sorrow of it. 

And on they scurried — then lost in a 
Se ae 


But they, like the birds I had 
watched a moment before, had found a 


falling, dyi 
tanex thoy be 
closed 


am a native of the Northwest. 
And I am standing in the sunshine, 
yawning aud sweating with the warmth 


and the things it grows. 
ps tat decay 
i Pon burned or buried or 


A coastline raises — a grows 
there. A coastline lowers — a bor is 
rege pare is te ae ov 

— through: ages 
See sak gol and. Re 
the earth whirls on — rocks break down, 
there is rich soil for next year's crops. 
Florence Wells, 17 : 
West Seattle (W. ) H.S. 
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William Blake 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


tunate that few peo- 

ple knew what Wil- 
liam Blake was thinking 
about. Certainly there 
was enough gun powder — 
in his ideas to blow to 
pieces all of the classic- 
ism and most of the 
other conventional be- 
liefs that still reigned in 
England when he pub- 
lished “Songs of Inno- © 
cence” in 1789, But few 
people knew him at all. 
Long after he should 
have been well known, 


the essayist, Charles 


Prunst ti it was for- 


Lamb, wrote: 


“Blake is a real name, 
I assure you, and a most 
extraordinary man, if he 
be still living . . . His 
— have been sold 
itherto only in manu- 
script. . . There is one to” 
a tiger, which I have 
heard recited, . . . which 
is glorious, but, alas, I 
have not the book; for the 
man is flown, whither I 
know not — to Hades or 
a Mad House — but I 
must. look on him as one 
of the most extraordinary persons of 
his age.” 

Blake limited his audience by pub- 
lishing very few books, for he en- 
graved and illustrated each of them 
by a method he had invented — a 
slow process. The books were so 
beautiful, however, for Blake was 
one of the finest ‘of modern en- 
gravers, that those now existing are 
worth their weight in gold. 


He might not have found numer- _ 


ous readers in any case. He had no 
money, no influential friends, little 
schooling. Moreover, he said such 
strange things that people did not 
know just how to take him. How 
does one answer a young poet who 
remarks casually that he has seen a 
tree full of angels and that some of 
his poems were dictated to him by 
spirits? He said too that if mankind 


Drawing for “The Book of Job” by William Blake. 


were completely free it would be- 
come completely good. He tried to 
order his own life by this belief. This 
“affectionate, enthusiastic, hope-in- 
spired visionary,” as he called him- 
self, lived simply and happily and 
supported his family decently. He 
himself expressed his philosophy in 
doggerel verse: 
“I’ve Mental Joy and Mental Health, 
And Mental Friends and Mental 
Wealth. 

I’ve a Wife I love and what loves me: 

I've all but Riches bodily!” 

Blake escaped from the artificiality 
of classicism b ing to see the 
truth through eyes of children, 
just as Wordsworth tried to see it 
through the eyes of peasants. Some 
of his ms were so d tivel 
simple That not evi tine. “‘idland 
their limpid music. er poems, 
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especially as he grew older, were so 
symbolical that few understood 
them. An interesting, but not typical, 
poem, quoted in The Golden Treas- 
ury, begins thus: 

“Never seek to tell thy love 

Love that never told can be, 

For the gentle wind doth move 

Silently, invisibly.” 

“The Tiger,” the poem Lamb had 
heard recited, is still one of his most 
famous. There are puzzling lines in 
it but marvelous pictures. I have 
seen the statement that its theme is 
that in even the most forbidding ap- 
pearances of the universe there is a 
beauty and probably an inscrutable 
justice. 

The Tiger 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat? 

What dread hand? and .what dread 
feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their 
spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make 
thee? 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge is an- 
other of the ts of romanticism 
who, like Blake, escaped from the 
commonsense of classicism into the 
supernatural, that mysterious realm 
of spirits and dim shadows which 
bounds the universe we know. This 
is their main contribution to roman- 
ticism. In other ways, however, the 
two men are unlike. 

Coleridge was inspired by the 
French Revolution with enthusiastic 
hope for a new freedom. After he 
left ( Cambridge, he planned to found 
a colony on the Susquehanna River 

(Concluded on page 28) 





‘Scholastic 


Lumet, a veteran of 
Broadway, created the role of Johnny in 
Group Theatre production which won 
two votes from the N. Y. Critic’s Circle. 


Young Sidney 


(Concluded from Page 19) 

Jounny’s Fatuer (Furiously): Ah, 
you crazy, miserable fools. 

(Quietly, with deep fury, his voice 
mounting in intensity.) 

Go ahead, kill everybody. Declare 
War on one another. Take the people 
by the thousands and mangle them. 
Their poor hearts and their poor spirits 
and their poor bodies. Give them ugli- 
ness. Pollute their dreams. Horrify 
them. Distort them with hatred for one 
another. Befoul the legend of the living, 
you maniacs whose greatness is meas- 
ured by the number you destroy. 

(Johnny appears at the side of the 

house, unseen. He stands in a trance, 
listening to his father. The sky begins 
to darken.) 
You frauds of the world. You wretched 
and ungodly. (He stands and points a 
finger, as if across the world) Go ahead. 
Fire your feeble guns. You won't kill 
anything. 

(Quietly, smiling) 

There will always be ppets in the 
world! 

(A Man in a business suit, and a 
young HusBanp and Wire with a Basy 
in the mother’s arms, come up.) 

Tue Reav Estate Man: This is the 
house. The rent’s six dollars a month. 
It’s not exactly fancy, but it'll keep out 
the rain and cold (Jonnny’s FATHER 
has been staring at the people, his 
vision frozen.) 

Tue Rea EstaTe Man (Coming up 
to Jounny’s Fatuer, extending his 
hand, while the others stand back in a 
group): Remember me? I put up the 
“For Rent” sign. 

Jounny’s Farner (Rising): I re- 
member. How do you do. 


Toe Rea Estate Man _ (Em- 


barrassed): Well, Mr. Corey, the owner 
of the house, is out of town, and these 
people are looking for a house. Right 


away. 





Jounny’s Farner: Of course. I can 
leave any time. Have they furniture? 

Tae Reat Esrare Man (Turning 
to x poor family): Have you furni- 
ture 


Te Huspanp: No. 

Jounny’s Fatner (To the family): 
You can have my furniture. There isn’t 
much of it, but it'll do. There’s a pretty 
good. stove. 

Tue Wire (With the dignity of the 
poor): We wouldn’t want to take your 
furniture. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: That's all right. 1 
haven’t paid the rent for three months. 
I'll leave the furniture for the rent. 
(Tue Rea Estate Man tries to speak.) 

Jounny’s Fatuer: It’s all right. I'm 
sorry I haven't the $18. The furniture’s 
worth about that much. You can let 
these people have it till Mr. Corey gets 
back. (To the family) Do you want to 
go through the house? 

Tue Hussanp: It looks all right. 

Tue Reat Estate Man (Going): 
Then that’s settled. (To the aes. 
The rent’s six dollars a month. We pay 
the water. 


Jounny’s FatHer (To the people): 


You can move in any time. 

THe Huspanp: Thank 
much. We'll be back this afternoon or 
tomorrow. (Jounny’s FaTHer picks up 


the manuscript of , puts it in his 
coat ket, and walks down the 
street. 


The inside of Mr. Kosak’s Grocery 
Store. Mr. Kosax is sleeping on his 
folded arms. iily 

OHNNY'’S FaTHER (Almost guiltily): 
te Johnny’s father.. . 

Mr. Kosa: I recognize you. Johnny 
has told me about you. 

Jomnny’s Fatuer: You are a kind 
man. 

Mr. Kosak: I do not know. 

Jounny’s Fatuer (Slowly): 1 have 
come to say good-by. To apologize. To 
thank you. 

Mr. Kosax (Swiftly): You're not 
going away? 

Jounny’s Fatuer: I'm sorry, yes. 

Mr. Kosax: We shall miss 
Johnny. 

Jounny’s Farner: I have no money. 
I am in debt to you. 

Mr. Kosax: It is nothing. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: I may not see you 
again. (He brings the manuscript of 
poems from nape) (Powerfully) 
I am a . ey 

ms. (Swiftly am not offerin 
Shea tsi punt ihado ‘of tha? abun F 
prt — is ao thing. 

P ) Will you them for 
your rr Ub 4 a 
Mr. Kosax (Sincerely): I cannot 


take your ( Pause.) 
jomre Wadian: I hope you have 
been 


Mr. Kosax: The people have no ~ 





you very . 








close the store. There is hardly enough 
for my family. oii 

Jounny’s Farner (Touched and 
angry): These poems. Let me tell you 
they’ ase’ the finest ¥ haw eves’ Written. 
I want to leave them with you. (Mr. 
Kosak’s daughter Estmer, comes into 
the store, from the back.) 

Mr. Kosax: This is my daughter 
Esther. Esther, this is Johnny’s father. 

Jounny’s Farner: Johnny’s told me 
about you. 

Esruer (Really pleased, but shy): 
How do you do. 

Mr. Kosax: They're ane away. 

Estuer (Shocked): Oh. 

Jounny’s Farner: Johnny will miss 
you. (The girl's lips tremble, tears come 
to her eyes, She turns and runs out of 
the store.) i. 

Mr. Kosax: Everything is like that. 

Jounny’s FaTHER: They ate children. 

Mr. angen Yes, morilie' s that way 
from beginnin it never 
changes. Only arse. never learn to 
believe it. 

Jounny’s Fatuer: Won't you give 
her these poems? 

Mr. Kosax: Please. It’s nothing. She 
will cry for awhile, but it is nothing. 

Jounny’s Farner: Here. (Giving 
Mr. Kosax the poems) You will be 
doing me a kindness by keeping them. 
(Loudly, to God and twarld} Don’t 
you see, must be read to be 
poetry. It may be that one reader is all 
that I deserve. If this is so, I want that 
reader to be you. 

And so, when the Young Husband 
and Wife come to live in the house, 
Johnny's Father: simply says: 

pandas FATHER: The house is 
ready. (To Jounny) Get your stuff. 
(He gets a straw suitcase under 
the couch and throws his . books, 
envelopes, one loaf of bread, ana a few 
of the other items of food into it.) 


bias Wire: Have you some place to 
ye FatHer: Yes, we have. 
Good-by. 

Tse Hussanp anp Wire: Good-by. 
(They go out of the house to the 
street.) 


Jounny: Where the hell do we think 
were going, Pa? 

OHNNYS FaruHer: Never mind, 

J y- You just follow me. 

Jounny: I'm not mentioning any 

names, Pa, but something's wrong some- 
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A Reading Menu per: the Week 


MICROBE HUNTERS. By Paul 

De Kruif. 

I suppose you have all read this, but 
on the chance that someone has not yet 
discovered how fascinating pestishans «A 
can be, I am giving you a hint to t 
the book from the library and read 
about the janitor of the City Hall at 
Delft, Holland, who was so interested 
in the “sub-visible” world that lives in 
a drop of water that he collected ‘mi- 
croscopes to see them with. He was 
Leeuwenhoek, in. the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when microscopes were mere 
hand-lenses; the story goes 6n to Spal- 
lanzani the Italian, first to segregate a 
single microbe; then to the career of 
Pasteur — you know how he went from 
chemistry into bacteriology in an effort 
to help the wine distillers beat off one 
dread disease, conquered one more 
dreadful, and in the course of his re- 
searches invented “pasteurization” for 
killing germs. Then comes Koch, who 
isolated the bacilli of cholera and tuber- 
culosis; Roux and Behring who discov- 
ered diphtheria antitoxin (Pasteur con- 
quered anthrax as well as rabies). Then 
come the scientists who studied insect 
carriers such as the tsetse fly, the tick, 
the mosquito; and last, Ehrlich, inven- 
tor of the “magie bullet.” 

This is a year in which we need to 
remind ourselves what devoted scien- 
tists have done for the betterment of 


mankind; when it seems as if science 
were ranged on the side of 


destruction, remember what it does for 


building up and prolonging life. The 
vook has been immensely popular ever 
since first it appeared, and shows no 
signs of dropping off in its latest edition, 
among the popular little Pocket Books. 


ROUGHING IT. By Mark Twain. 

There is no slackening in the in- 
terest we still take in the life, times and 
works of Mark Twain; book after book 
appears about him, from the new and 
scholarly Mark Twain's Eruption by 
Bernard De Voto — whose life is being 
largely devoted now to this author — 
to a happily told story of his early years 


_as journeyman-printer and _river-pilot, 


Isabel Proudfit's “biography for high 
school age, River Boy. It was the latter 
that sent me back to his own early work, 
Roughing It, for on this autobiography 
all biographers draw. When I was quite 
young, my uncle (who had gone West 
after gold directly after the Forty- 
Niners) used to keep a copy of that 
work at hand as his favorite — indeed 
practically his only —reading except 
newspapers. It was my own favorite for 
a long time:-rough, wild, exuberant, ex- 
aggerated, it has more bounding energy 


-of the time than many a more re- 


strained and probably more accurate 
narrative. Try it now, and while you 
are about it, try his Innocents Abroad; 
it was the first wildly popular travel 
book by an American, and still] holds a 
special attraction. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 
by Gretta Baker 


Here are ten words from the pages of 
Scholastic. Try to find one word for 
each stanza. Key is on page 28. 


a. tirade f. trilogy 

b. limpid g: metaphor 

c. disdain . inscrutable 
d. scurried i. symmetry 
e. doggerel j. supernatural 


1. Some movie stars have it 
In figure and face. 
If you admire balance, 
Here’s a typical case. 

. This word might bark 
If a voice vies. 
It’s used to describe 
Verse that is bad. 


. Applied to water 
It means clear and mild, 
Exactly the opposite 
Of murky wild. 


4. According to history 
Some queens had this trait, 
- But it brought them nothing 
But resentment and hate. 
. Remember the tale 
Of the: three blind mice? 
Well, here’s how they ran 
And were gone in a trice, 
. Two's a company 
Threée’s a crowd, 
But here’s a threesome 
That is allowed. 
. Only two syllables, 
Six letters long, 
But oh, what an outburst! 
And I don’t mean of songl 
. This word applies 
To Hallowe'en, 
To spooks and spirits 
tal Wee see. 
ae t may call you 
A lion or th 
It’s a handy device 
When you want to compare. 
. This word is a puzzle 
You can’t penetrate. 
Some poets tell us 
It applies to fate. 
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BOOK QUIZ 
ALL THIS AND HEAVEN, TOO, 
by Rachel Field (Macmillan) 


The only living relative of Henriette 
was her brother. 
lived in the Chateau Praslin. 
was her grandfather. 
. welcomed her at Le Havre. 

gains the doctor’s advice, the Due 
itted Raynald to see the spring. 
brought in the mastiff. 
took Raynald to hear the lark. 
. gave Raynald the wine. 
At the Théatre Francais, Louise 
danced in her yellow dress. 
cried for her mother, 
. forgot her abscessed tooth. 
threw her violets to Rachel. 
At “Les Huguenots,” the Duc was 
pleased at the King’s bow. 
. not expected in the box. 
his wife’s only companion. 
the bearer of gardenias. 
Raynald celebrated his birthday by 
giving his sisters all his toys. 
. giving Mademoiselle a brown cameo. 
going to the House of Peers. 
writing a letter for Louise. 
The murder of the Duchesse occurred 
the night before Christmas 
in the chapel. 
on New Years Day. 
. on the 18th of August. 
The Reverend Frédéric Monod was a 
true friend to Henriette. 
. bitter enemy of Protestants. 
witness of the Duc’s death. 
. publisher of the letters. 
On her first day in America, Henriette 
. was shocked by a man’s brutality. 
found roses in her room. 
had a letter from Henry. 
painted a picture of the cab. 


Old Pierre was persuaded to 
. carry Cassie to aq church. 

. take the blame for the spot. 

- make a rice pudding. 

. return to France. 

. At the little Season of Prayer 

. Henry offended his flock. 

. Henriette wore her taffeta. 

. the ladies prayed for peace. 

. Clara fell asleep. 

The next Book Quiz will be on 
Rebecca by Daphne du Maurier. You'll 
find it in the January 27th issue. 


‘Alice McCulloch 
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SAROYAN 


William Saroyan’s new book, My 
Name is Aram (Harcourt Brace) is 
based on “pleasant memories of the 
world at Fresno, California, from the 
year 1915 to 1925”— ten years of Mr. 
Saroyan’s own boyhood, from the ages 
of seven to seventeen. In reviewing the 
book in the Dec. 28 issue of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Henry Seidel 
Canby enthusiastically writes: “I should 
vote, indeed, for this . . . as the most 
truly American book of the year.” 
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Punctuation 


(Concluded from page 20) 


real reason why clauses need the comma 
before “and.” 

Unless the comma is used, something 
like the following occurs to confuse the 
reader. 

Jim saw the boat moving and jum 
from the dock he leaped high to cate: 
the offered rope. 

I saw Bea and Dot and Gert waved to 
them. 

Ducks were flying before the clouds and 
hunters were r 1 


If the comma is omitted before the 
conjunction “for” this may happen: 
They are certainly misled for all com- 
mercial enterprises are usually trust- 
worthy. 
We wanted to wait for the boy was 
coming to our home. 


Trouble arises in the above sentence be- 
cause the reader at a glance mistakes 
the conjunction “for” for the preposi- 
tion “for.” The mere moment u for 
punctuation would more than have paid 
the writer for the time involved in cre- 
ating a sensible sentence. 

One mark of punctuation remains 
that seems to me to give trouble. This 
is the semicolon. F 

The semicolon is next to the period 
itself in power. Let’s write three sen- 
tences. 

I came. I saw. 1 was convinced. 
These are short and crisp and certainly 
related in idea. Each idea seems to be 
the result of the preceding one. There- 
for we say, “There’s no reason why 
these three sentences can’t be one.” And 
when we unite them without the use of 
the conjunctions, here’s what we have: 

I came; I saw; I was convinced. 
A good rule-to follow is to use the semi- 
colon whenever we join sentences that 
could have stood alone; a comma plus 
any “adding” conjunction like “and” 
equals the power of the semicolon. 

at’s why the following sentence is 
incorrect. 

We found the berries in the cold base- 

ment, they were spoiled. 

It is incorrect because we have two 
sentences joined by a comma instead of 
by a comma plus an “adding” a 
tion. (A semicolon equals the latter 
combination in power.) 


A Final Word 


Be interested not only in being a 
writer but in being a reader as well. 
The moment you have created a bit of 
work sit down and re-read what you 
have written. From the ition of 
writer you change to that Psi 8 na 
and the mistakes you'll find will be 
those apparent to your reader. You will 


see some of the absurdities that your - 


reader might have to flounder through 





had you not endeavored on the spot 
make things easier for him. 


a 


The chief business of writing 
communicate ideas. The business 
punctuation is to aid busi 
writing. Remember one thing: punctu- 
ation is for no other purpose than 
get your brain children adopted by 
person who would like to adopt 
Give him this chance, and you're we! 
on the road to clearly presented 
terial. Now and then when some com- 
mon details annoy you, turn to the 
chart. 
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Clauses 


(Concluded from page 23) 


what the public cares about design are 
concerned, etc.” The dependent clause 
“who know, etc.” tells us what kind of 
manufacturers these are that the main 
clause speaks of, and “who” is the sub- 
ject of the verb “know.” 

Dependent clauses starting with con- 
junctions such as after, if, when, as, 
because, are used as adverbs and mod- 
ify the verb of the main clause. For ex- 
ample:. “Manufacturers are concerned 
with design whenever they realize that 
the public cares about it. 

Sup this sentence with which we 
have a experimenting had been 
written this way: “The public to whom 
the manufacturer must cater has come 
to care about the design and grace of 
everyday utensils.” Here “the public has 
come to care, etc.” is the main clause, 
and the emphasis of the sentence falls 
upon the public’s point of view rather 
than upon that of the manufacturer. 
Your important sap a _ see, is 
always put into in ent posi- 
tion, pt around it the ra spp a. 
swing like satellites around a planet! 

Nearly half of all adult sentences are 
complex. You will find yourself using 
more and more of them. Be clear as 
to your main idea. Experiment with re- 
whee, The writer needs to acquire the 
knack of adding one thought to another 
and of making the relationships be- 
tween thoughts clear. This he can do 
with increasing success by learning how 
to handle subordinate clauses. 

(1008 words to end of article) 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-i 6—f 
2—e T—a 
3—b 8-j 
4—c 9— 
5—d 10k 
Key te Book Quiz 
1—C 6—D 
2-A 7—A 
8—C 8—C 
4—B 9—D 
5—B 10-—B 





Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 25) 


in America where the prejudices i and 
conventions of might be for- 
gotten. The plan came to naught, but 


day ee Se a 
honeysuckle lane, leaped over a gate, 
and entered a small cottage where he 
was to find more stimulation than he 
could have expected from the colony. 
For in this cottage lived William 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy. 

Neither poet dreamed that 1798, 
the date of publication of their book, 
“Lyrical ds,” would come to be 
regarded as the real beginning of ro- 

For this book Coleridge wrote 
“The Ancient Mariner,” the first 
poem in which he showed his skill 
in making the supernatural seem 
natural. The poem is not, as some 
wit has said, a lesson on the pre- 
vention of cruelty to albatrosses. It 
is a series of beautiful and terrible 
pictures. In this pa and two 
others, “Christabel”. and “Kubla 
Khan,” Coleridge is at his best. Al- 
though he wrote much ay - 
including a masterpiece iter 
criticism, for he was a brilliant schol- 
ar — he never reached these heights 


Since most of you are already 
familiar with “The Ancient Mari- 
ner,” I am quoting from Coleridge 
only this passage “Christabel’; 
a passage in which he may have 
been thinking of his long friendship 
and final quarrel with Wordsworth. 


“Alas, they had been friends in youth; 
Dok Sonnet tongues can poison 


And constancy. lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madnes: in the 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted — ne'er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from pain- 
ing — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between; — 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor 
thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I wean, 
ean ee 
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One of the Tall Tales from 


| that Collection of Whoppers 


DocTOR DOGBODY'S LEG 


By ¥ames Norman Hall 


HEN Doctor Dogbody, surgeon for 

fifty years in His Majesty’s Navy, 
met with some of his cronies at Will 
Tunn’s tavern in Southampton, “The 
Cheerful Tortoise,” he could be coaxed 
to tell the story of how he lost his lar- 
board leg. As a matter of fact, in the 
course of James Norman Hall’s book in 
which that leg plays the title role, Dr. 
Dogbody tells the story (in his own de- 
liberate way) ten times, and each time 
it’s a different story! He lost it in Rus- 
sia, he lost it at sea, he lost it by fire, 
sword, shot, pestilence, fighting cock, 
and sea-serpent, according to the eye- 
twinkling Deetor’s fancy of the moment. 
No wonder these tall tales have been put 
alongside those of Mark Twain, Kipling, 
and Stevenson, and that Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet has called our hero “the very 
king of liars.” 


oe 9 IS a day for the creature 

f: comforts,” Balthus remarked 

as he took seat beside Cap- 

tain Murgatroyd and stretched his 

sturdy legs toward the fire. Mr. Ostiff 
and Captain Runyon sat opposite. 

oan it pea. tn replied. “Mr. 

stiff wi ing us our greater 

joy of them, Nea” Pes 

“You've the conceit of your calling, 
the pair of you,” said Ostiff. He 
turned to the American. “Why is it, 
Mr. Runyon? Seamen think none but 
themselves know the value of 
warmth and good cheer.” 

Ostiff glanced across the taproom, 
empty save for themselves. “There’s 
no lodgers in the house?” 

“The ships that sailed for India has 
all but emptied the town,” the land- 
lord replied; “but I’ve two gentlemen 
down from London yesterday. And 
not a coach has come through since; 


they'll be storm-bound all the way 
along. There ain't been such a fall of 
snow in England these twenty 
years.” 

“Americans, did ye say the lodgers 
were?” Runyon asked. 

“Aye. They're to sail for Philadel- 
phia next week, weather permitting. 
Yell know them like enough, Mr. 
Runyon? A Mr. Larcum vat a Mr. 
Chubb.” 

Runyon shook his head. “Ours is a 
wide land, Tunn. We've counties and. 
to spare to put all England in.” 

“And naught for company save 
bears, and Indians,” Captain Murga- 
troyd added. “I'd as soon live in the 
wilds of Russia. .. . Ned, there’s no 
news from Dogbody? Were he with 
us this day, I'd call it the perfection 
of company.” 

“We'll have him here within the 
half-hour,” said Balthus. 

Murgatroyd’s face lighted up. 

“What? He’s back?” 

The gunner nodded. 

“And where's he been these five 
weeks?” 

Ostiff smiled. “Don’t speak of it 
when he comes,” he said: “You'll re- 
call how he was whisked away of a 
sudden by an old friend, Captain 
Sudd, of the Hector? "Twas all a jest. 
The Hector was bound for Ireland, 
and Sudd intrigued him off, for com- 
pany’s sake. The doctor was wild 


about it.” 


Murgatroyd chuckled. “D’ye mind 
how he bustled off and left his car- 
cass amongst us with the wolves of 
Russia devouring it? I'd like well to 


_handbook amongst us, 


i an Na he 
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hear the end of the tale. But he’s 
been there, that’s certain.” 

“In Rooshia? Ye can lay to that,” 
said Balthus. “Where’s the land the 
doctor ain’t seen, little or big? Aye, 
down to the mere crumbs, with just 
soil enough to bury a leg in.” 

The conversation was broken off 
as Mr. Tunn’s two lodgers came 
down the stairway. The first was a 
man of portly frame, dressed in 
tawny-colored coat and breeches, 
black shoes, and white thread stock- 
ings. His complexion was pale, his 
face pitted with smallpox scars, and 
he wore a bushy Dalmahoy wig 
from which the powder sifted at 
every movement of his head. His 
companion was a small man of fifty 
or thereabout, dressed in rather 
shabby black, and he wore his own 
hair, in a queue, tied with a bit of 
string in lieu of ribbon. They were 
about to seat themselves on the op- 
posite side of the fireplace when the 
landlord, at Mr. Runyon’s sugges- 
tions, seconded by the others, crossed 
to ask the favour of their company. 
The invitation was cordially ac- 
cepted, and the introductions were 
in progress when the street door was 
flung open and Doctor Dogbody en- 
tered, his cocked hat and greatcoat 

wdered with snow. His eyes twin- 

led with pleasure and interest at 


_ seeing the company and-he stumped 


across ‘the room to where they sat. 

“Mr. Ostiff, Captain Runyon, Cap- 
tain Murgatroyd, well met! Ned, lad, 
what cheer?” 

Captain Runyon proceeded to do 
the Gea with respect to the 
strangers. “Mr. Larcum, Mr. Chubb, 
let me make ye known to Doctor 
Dogbody, of His Majesty’s Navy. 
Countrymen of mine, Doctor, though 
it is only this moment I've had the 
honour of their acquaintance.” 

The surgeon bowed to each of the 
strangers, then turned to the larger 
one. “Not Mr. Jonathan Larcum, the 
apothecary, of Philadelphia?” he 
asked. 

The other bowed with great dig- 


“nity. Though he wished to conceal 


the fact, he was, platmly, flattered. 
“Your servant, Doctor Dogbody.” 
“Gentlemen, we are honoured in- 
deed,” said the surgeon. “In the 
whole of England there are not two 
apothecaries of Mr. Larcum’s emi- 
nence. Your Seamen’s Remedies is a 
sir. Mr. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Chubb, I am bound to admit that I 
hear your name for the first time.” 

The little man smiled with great good 
humour as the company took seats. 
“Small wonder, sir,” he said. “I-am a 
mere bookseller whose sole claim to dis- 
tinction is that I am Mr. Larcum’s pub- 
lisher. Mr. Runyon’s introduction should 
have been: ‘Doctor Dogbody, Mr. No- 
body.’ ” 
He laughed at his own sally, which 
placed them all on easy terms together. 

“Never, sir,” the surgeon remon- 
strated. “A nobody has yet to come 
from the city of Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin. My belief is that you ail par- 
take of his enlightenment.” 

“You knew him, perhaps, sir?” Mr. 
Larcum asked. 

The surgeon nodded, gravely. “As a 
young man I had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

Ned Balthus and Mr. Ostiff ex- 
changed glances, and Mr. Runyon 
settled his back more comfortably 
against the well-polished leather cush- 
ions behind him. As the surgeon seemed 
undisposed to proceed, Mr. Ostiff re- 
marked: “All England knows him, Mr. 
Larcum, by repute, at least. The Frank- 
lin rod, against the electrical fluid, is 
coming into common use upon our 
dwellings and public. buildings, and I 
doubt not that the Franklin stove will 
be as widely known, in time. Inven- 
tions, both, of the greatest value.” 

“You may well say so, Ostiff,” the 
surgeon remarked. He paused, shaking 
his head with a wistful sigh. “And the 
Franklin leg might have been the chief 
of boons to the military, considering the 
perversity of mankind and our universal 
practice of making wars for the killing 
and maiming of one another.” 

“The Franklin leg? Bless me, I’ve 
at may that be?” 





never heard of it! 
the apothecary asked. 

“He made but the one, more’s the 
pity,” Dr. Dogbody said. “In the midst 
of his universal labours, stientific, po- 
litical, philosophical, I’ve no doubt he 
lacked the leisure. "Twas an artificial 
limb, sir, and vastly better than one of 
flesh and blood.” 

“And where is, or was, that leg, sir?” 

“You force me to a personal refer- 
ence, Mr. Larcum. At one time, all too 
briefly, it composed the most valuable 
part of my own anatomy.” 

“Would you favour us with an ac- 
count of it, Doctor?” the a ec 
asked. “But first, may I sng ein oun 
lost the leg that he replaced?” He broke 
off. “No, I must: not,” he added. “The 
story is known, of course, to your 
friends, here.” ; 

“On the contrary,” Ostiff t in. 
“We've yet to hear it, though tale 
has been promised, many’s the time. 
Dogbody, no further excuses! We have 
you-on the hip at last! We'll not set 








AMES NORMAN HALL, who, with 

Charles Nordhoff wrote the famous 
Mutiny trilogy — Muntiny on the 
Bounty, Men Against the Sea, and Pit- 
cairn’s Island —was born in Colfax, 
Iowa (1887)..The outbreak of the first 
World War found him in England, 
where he quickly joined up with Kitch- 
ener’s “First Hundred Thousand.” Later 
he served with the Lafayette Escadrille 
of American volunteers, and, after our 
entry into the war, was made captain 
the air service. ~ 

In 1920 these two famous collabo- 
rators_ left civilization and settled in 
Tahiti where they have lived ever since 
except for short dashes home. Besides 
the books they have written together, 
they have each published several sepa- 
rately. To date Mr. Hall’s best solo flight 
has been his enormously popular Doctor 
Dogbody’s Leg, from which we reprint 


here. 





ars down until you’ve Doctor Frank- 
in’s leg to stand upon!” 

“Needs must, then,” said the surgeon, 
with a smile. “But my long reluctance 
to give you the tale, fri Ostiff, has 
been three parts shame. For never was 
a leg lost in a more humdrum fashion. 
B’gad, here am I, an old Navy surgeon, 
afloat through all our wars during the 
ae half-century, supposed to have suf- 
ered my loss in some gallant action, 
when the truth is...” 

“Out with it, Doctor!” said Balthus. 
“Twas no disgrace, I'll lay to that.” 

“It was, Ned, and it’ wasn’t. .. . 
Pin if you must know, I was brought 
own b a gamecock, and an En ish 
bird at zhat! 

“A cock!” the gunner exclaimed. 

“You've no cause to feel dishonoured, 
Doctor,” said Murgatroyd. “Where’s the 
cocks to equal our English breed? They 
are compact of spirit, and would stand 
up to the ravening wolves of Russia, if 
it came to that.” 


“So they would, Inky, so they 








“And, in my estimation, sir, as un- 
happy for ourselves,” the apothecary 
observed. “Our nations ve: i 
For the , we have His Majesty 
George Third to thank and him 
alone!” 

Doctor Dogbody nodded. “Did you 
know, sir,” he then asked, “that, in the 
month of March, 1764, when the scaf- 
folding for fixing His Majesty's statue at 
the Royal Exchange was struck, it was 
discovered that the sculptor had put the 
sceptre into the wrong hand? Bu 
are digressing. I was ai to say that, 
in the year ‘seventy-two, I was a young 
man, surgeon’s mate of the Griffin, sloop 
of war, on the West India station. 
It was in the course of a voyage home 
to refit that I met the cock. 

“I'd. met him times enough before; he 
was the of the whole ship’s com- 
pany. We'd a pair of them. 

“One day, whilst lat with the 


smaller of the two, the fellow gave 
me a dig in the calf of the leg with his 
spur. I was not even aware of it at the 


time, and it was not till some hours 
later that I noticed the rent in my stock- 
ing and the small wound beneath. | 
gave no heed to it, though I was careful 
to mend the stocking, one of my second- 
best pairs. 

e neglect was to cost me the leg. 
I spare you the details. "Tis enough to 
say that we had a long and wearisome 

ge home, with many sick on board. 
‘d no time to look after myself, though 
by now the leg was paining me dam- 
nably; the scratch taken infection 
which was working inwardly. The re- 
sult was that, when at last we put into 
Portsmouth, I had to be ashore 
to our naval ital.” : 

The surgeon e off for a taste of 
his Port Royal. 

“Mr. Larcum,” he. then asked, “you 
have, perhaps, heard of one of our fa- 
mous herbalists and pharmaceutists, 
oeHoard of | ! k?” 

“Heard of him! Doctor Quittichun 
the a exclaimed, with an air 
almost of reverence. “The friend of Lin- 
naeus? The author of the Vegetable 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Contest Results 


Democracy in Action 


In the November 4, 1940, Scholastic 
we asked high school students to tell us 
something about the way democracy 
might be applied to our everyday lives. 
We wish we could publish all of the 
fine letters we received, but unfortu- 
nately limited space permits us to print 
only two prize-winning letters. 


The Winners 


First Prize ($15 in merchandise): 
Thelma Wright, Harrington (Del.) H. S. 

Second Prize ($10 in merchandise) : 
Jane Weidman, Altoona (Pa.) H. S. 

Third Prize ($5 in merchandise): 
Lowell Hahn, Havana (ili.) H. S. 


Honorable Mention | 

Barbara Campbell, Bel Air, Md.; 
Barbara Voorhis, Dwight Morrow H. S., 
Englewood, N. J.; Elizabeth Wright, 
Dwight Morrow H. S., Englewood, N. J.; 
Evelyn Burtscher, Route 2, Arcadia. 
Fla.; Betty Keller, Seymour (Conn.) 
H. S.; Norman W. Duzen, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Technical H.. S., Marylee 
Meighan, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Genevieve Monahan, Bel Air, 
Md.; Stuart R. Schram, 2909 Irving 
Ave., Minneapolis, -Minn.; Fred Mar- 
shall, Seymour (Conn.) H. S.; Virginia 
Irene Donahue, Academy of Mount St. 
Ursula, New York City; Helen Gualano, 
2111 Eighth Avenue, Altoona, Pa.; Flor- 
ence Aarhus, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Edward Zukowski, Seymour 
(Conn.) H. S.; Dorothy Mulcare, Saint 
Agnes Academic School, Rockville 
Centre, N. Y¥.; Charles Wilt, Route 3, 
Altoona, Pa.; Elizabeth Preus, West 
H. S., Minnegpolis, Minn.; and Blanche 
Bowen, Seymour (Conn.) H. S. 


Democracy in the School 

Our social civics class has-become a 
democracy, which is patterned after our 
own United States government. First 
we held a convention, so as to form a 
constitution. 

The teacher, as President, and a 
“class President” are the executive 
powers. The President: has the power 
to give marks, to make assignments, to 
suggest topics for. the class to study, 
and to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. In ease the President is not 
there the “class President” is to preside. 

The legislative powers are vested in 
the whole class. We have the power to 
make laws and to choose the topics that 
are to be studied. Each member has a 
vote. We provided for freedom of dis- 
cussion, punishment for late work, and 
the conditions under which members of 


- the class are to. be excused. We also can 


add amendments to our constitution. 

The powers of the judicial depart- 
ment are vested in. a “supreme court,” 
which is made up of four judges and 
one chief justice. These are chosen by 


the President, with the consent of the. 


legislative department. The, “supreme 
court” has the power to decide on un- 
reasonable assignments, honesty of 
classmates, and to try students who 
violate the constitution. 

In this class we hope that by this ap- 
plication of democracy we will learn 
what it means to us. So that we will 
prize it enough to want it always. 

Thelma Wright ~ 
Harrington (Del.) High School 
First Prize 

Democracy in thé Home 


We realize that we are living in a 
democratic country, but is democzacy 
being practiced in American homes? 

Do you feel free to discuss your prob- 
iems with the family so that you might 
receive help and advice? 


Do you know the approximate in- 
come for the family in order to budget? 

Do your parents give you a chance to 
explain or give your viewpoint on rules 
set up for you to obey? 

When company is present, are you 
permitted to enter into the conversa- 
tion instead of having to comply with 
the old saying “Children should be seen 
and not heard?” 

Are you ever permitted to handle 
money, such as paying bills, putting 
money in the bank, or buying necessary 
articles for the home? 

Do you co-operate with the other 
members of the family when certain 
changes are necessary, such as moving 
to another home, or living within a 
smaller income if wages were reduced? 

May you choose your friends regard- 
less of their social or economic stand- 
ing? 

When deciding on a vocation, do you 
have a chance to select what you would 
enjoy doing most? 

If the student can answer “yes” to all 
the preceding questions, he is living in 
a very democratic home. 

Jane Weidman 
Altoona (Pa.) High School 
Second Prize 





A Good Time on a Date 
(Contest Results) 


At the same time that the democracy 
contest was announced, Scholastic of- 
fered to publish the best letter answer- 
ing the question: “What is a girl’s idea 
of having a good time on a date?” The 
best answer received to this question 
appears below. Honorable mentions 
were also received from: Ann Green- 
berg, 16, 26 Latham Parkway, Elkins 
Park, Pa. and Betty Lee Sharp, Colton 
(Calif.) H. S. 


A Good Time on a Date 


Girls are all alike—in ways. While 
varied malities demand _ varied 
tactics, tally every girl wants 
the same things. 

Blonde or brunette, headstrong or re- 
served, she wants to be proud of her 
companion: his conduct, his appear- 
ance, his intelligence, his popularity; 
each gir! has her pet, favored qualities, 
but they all total up to being proud of 
him. 

-If a boy wants a girl to have a good 
time, he must make an interesting com- 
panion. Common interest, tastes and 


ideals contribute to her enjoyment of 
his company. All girls are interested in 
themselves; they like to know that they 
are attractive, charming and desirable. 


She’s so proud. 


No girl, regardless of her other traits, 
can have a good time if she is ill-at- 
ease.'A boy who can make his “date” 
feel natural and at ease has won half 
the battle. 

’ The a activity is usually a sec- 
ondary factor in a girl’s enjoyment of 
a date, In pleasant company, enthusi- 
asm is contagious. 

Elaine G. Berger 

Hastings (Nebraska) H. 8. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


“Pure Democracy” in the Twentieth Contary 


in small communities. Neighbors 

came together in the town meet- 
ings of New England, elected their 
selectmen, provided schools for their 
children, voted money for the upkeep 
of highways and the care of the poor, 
and decided all measures necessary for 
the general welfare of their towns. But 
the idea of democracy outgrew the 
small communities where it was in- 
vented. Citizens trained in the school 
of local democracy wanted to carry this 
idea of government by the people into 
the large task of governing states and 
nations. But thousands of voters could 
not conduct business in a meeting and 
they could not be assembled when they 
were scattered over hundreds of square 
miles. The “direct democracy” of the 
town meeting had to be replaced by 
“representative democracy.” 

But representative democracy had 
many drawbacks. The representatives 
were far away from the citizens and 
sometimes hard to reach. The debates 
at the capital were hard to follow. If 
the representatives’ action displeased 
the voters, they must wait for a new 
election. In the face of these obstacles 
some citizens lost interest. They said, 
“What is the use of trying to run the 
government from this distance?” or 
‘Let George do it.” They retained as 
much control as possible in their local 
communities including the control over 
education. 

Then modern inventors began their 
work on the channels of communica- 
tion. The telegraph brought news serv- 
ice to the large metropolitan daily pa- 
pers. The power press turned out com- 
plete daily accounts of the work done 
at Boston, Albany, and Washington for 
three cents. These and other devices 
brought to isolated farm and yillage 
homes the news as rapidly as it hap- 
pened. The snowbound western thw a 
man now receives the news from Eu- 
rope with the background of the 
trained commentator. 

This vast communication net is effec- 
tive because the American listener has 
a background of a century of education. 
He can read and listen intelligently. 
Freedom of h has enabled him to 
express his eae! to disagree, and to 
change his opinions in thousands of lit- 
tle forums. And this wider back- 
yy is meses today. The prob- 
em of caring for the poor in the New 
England town has expanded into social. 
security for all workers in the United 
States; mustering the militia has be- 
come-hemisphere defense; care of roads 


Ain smal democracy was born 


and bridges has changed to regional 
planning of the T.V.A. pattern. 

Yet through all of our hundred and 
fifty years-of history we Americans have 


yearned at intervals for the complete, 


the “pure democracy” of the old New 
England town meeting. Will American 
ingenuity some day conquer the ob- 
stacles of size and distance and make 
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The New England town meeting was a 
forum where every citizen could talk. 


of the United States dne large town 
meeting? Lord Bryce, a great English- 
man, wrote in his book, The American 
Commonwealth, that, “To such a condi- 
tion of things the phrase, ‘Rule of pub- 
lic opinion, might be most properly 
bo ee for public opinion would not 
only reign but govern.”! 

. mechanical difficulties,” con- 
tinued Lord Bryce, “as one may call 
them, of working such a method of gov- 
ernment are obvious. How, without the 
pose inconvenience, can votes be 

equently taken on all the chief ques- 
tions that arise?” Until a few years ago 
readers had to close Bryce’s book ith. 
out answering his question. But Amer- 
ican ingenuity went to work to discover 
the popular will on many questions. 
The method used did not call for a 
weekly trip to the polls for each citi- 
zen. Indeed — a few Americans each 
day were asked to answer a few ques- 
tions for a pleasant interviewer. Men 
in offices in New York and Princeton, 
New Jersey opened the letters of the 
interviewers, made a few calculations 
with a pencil and announced the opin- 
ion of the American public on topics 
of the day. 

For example, last July and August 


1James Bryce, The American C. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891, page 251. 


Does this demonstration answer the 
F gion) raised by Lord. Bryce? Can 
e will of the majority now be ascer- 
tained without the great inconvenience 
of frequent elections? Many observers 
after careful checking believe that the 
public opinion are very accurate. 
Others believe that they may be abused 
by an unfair statement of the question 
or an improper selection of the péople 
to be interviewed, the samples. Every 
four years the must undergo a 
rigorous test. They must predict the 
outcome of a presidential election be- 
fore the polling places are opened. 
The editors of Time magazine be- 
lieve that three polls the rigor- 
ous examination with soa Dr. 
George Gallup’s American ‘Institute of 
Public Opinion predicted a 42 per cent 
ats ac gy at Roosevelt. He al- 
lowed himself a 4 per cent margin of 
le error. His error was less than 
per cent on the vote. Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Wall of American Opinion 


Forecast poll reported a 52 per cent 
majority Precident’ ieqaseelt,-while 
Mr. Elmer predicted that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would receive 55.2 per 
cent of the votes cast. His actual vote 
was 54.6 per cent. 
On the basis of these results Ameri- 
cans who believed in direct democratic 
t could plan a future democ- 
racy where statesmen would listen for 
the “voice of the people” before decid- 
ing finally on important public issues. 
These statesmen would state the prob- 
lems facing America over the radio, 
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the Ferrises. As Dad said, Dave 

was The Quiet One! As kids, 
Jinks and Bud were the ones who 
played noisy games like Cowboys and 
Indians; Dave was more likely to be 
found with his spade and shovel, dig- 
ging in the backyard. His ambition, in 
those days, was to be an anthropologist 
and every dog’s bone that he found was 
supposed to the fossil of some pre- 
historic animal! 

And Dave was still The Quiet One. 
Once in a great while he would show 
a spurt of enthusiasm for something, 
like the Dwarf Act at the Stunt Party, 
but most of the time, he was moody— 
and a complete mystery to the family! 
He didn’t like sports or swing music or 
dancing, and had never been known 
to have a date with-a girl. Too, there 
were times when he would suddenly 
disappear from the family gathering 
and stay in his room for hours by him- 
self. If disturbed by Bud, who shared 
the room, Dave would walk out of the 
house. 

The two boys were frequently at 
each other's throats, anyhow, ause of 
Bud’s slapdash way of living. Not that 
Dave was too particular, but he did ex- 
pect other people to keep hands off his 
property; Bud considered anything in 
the house family property. His borrow- 
ing of Dave’s cafeteria ticket book was 
the bone of contention tonight. 

“But I didn’t take it—permanently,” 
Bud was saying. “I borrowed one ticket, 
because I was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly broke this morning. Good 
gravy, youd think I was a common 
thief, to hear you rave! I'll pay you 
back—double—tomorrow.” 

“I don’t want your money and you 
can have the measly ticket,” Dave said, 
seething inside. “But I-want-my-book- 
back—right now!” 


J) “te Fer: As Dad sat, Dave 
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15. The Girl Friend 





Today’s Specials 


“Hands Off” personal property. 
The Gentle Art of Criticism. 
Taking a problem apart. 











“Okay—okay, keep your shirt on.” 
Bud searched the kets of his suit. 
“It was right here—unless I left it some 
place—” 

“No doubt, the same place you once 
left my ruby ring and my brown wool 
tie and my fountain pen,” Dave said 
sarcastically. “If you don’t learn to keep 
your hands out of my pockets . . .” 

“Hey, what are you two in such a 
ring-ding about?” Jinks stood in the 
open doorway, rubbing almond cream 
on her hands. 

“Oh, Brother Dave thinks I'm a pick- 
pocket!” Bud eonect the ticket book 

ere you are, my friend, 
safe and sound except for—why, what's 
this? Look, Jinks, a girl’s picture stuck 
in the back of the book! Aha, so that’s 
why he was in such a hurry! And— 
blow me down, it’s Clarice Gordon!” 

“Clarice? Not that—girl!” Jinks ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes—that girl! So what?” Dave's 
voice was trembling with rage. He 
snatched the book away from Bud, 
brushed past Jinks, and fled downstairs. 

In the living room Dad Ferris was 
st to the radio, Ma (as they all 
called her) was mending socks, and 
Nonie was sprawled on the floor study- 
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ing. Dave walked around the room a 
couple of times, then stood in front 
of the fireplace, making circles on the 
hearth with the toe of one shoe. 

“Sit down and stay a while, won't 
you, Davey?” Ma said. 

“Tm going out,” replied 
bluntly. 

“That makes three nights in a row,” 
Dad commented. “You should have 
been here for ping-pong last night. I 
beat Bud!” 

“Did you?” Dave muttered, uncon- 
cerned. 

“I thought we might get up a game 
of rummy tonight,” Ma suggested. “You 
and Dad and I. Bud’s going to a Stag 
Club meeting and Jinks promised 
Marge Merritt she'd come over and help 
her plan a party.” 

“Sorry, but—I’'ve got a date,” Dave 
replied. 

“Why Davey!” Nonie sat back on her 
legs. “Who with?” 

“Oh —a girl I know,” Dave said. 

“Tl tell you!” Bud shouted, as he and 
Jinks came downstairs, ready to go out. 
“It’s Clarice Gordon!” 

“The very worst person he could pos- 
sibly pick!” Jinks added. “She has an 
older Teale that stays drunk all the 
time and her fam —” 

“Oh, Davey, why couldn’t you get 
yourself a nice girl?” Mrs. Ferris sighed. 

“She is a nice girl!” Dave burst out. 
“And, anyhow, whose business is it but 
mine? Do I go around dictating who 
the rest of the family goes with — do I? 
No! And my friends are my business 
and you can all go sit on a tack!” Dave 
grabbed his jacket and went flying out 
the front door. 

“Whew!” Bud exclaimed. “And I 
thought Dave was The Quiet One! I 
dunno, Jinks. Maybe we were putting 
it on a bit thick. Maybe, if we hadn't 
criticized Clarice but had sort of 
steered. him away from her — gotten 
him to go out with our friends —” 

“Yes, but it was really our interest in 
him that made us speak up!” Jinks 
put in. . 

Bud shook his head doubtfully. “I 
know, but Dave probably thinks we had 
a funny way of showing it. Well, toot 
sweetie, step on it if you want me to 
drop you by Marge’s. Goodnight, folks. 


See you, manana. 


Dave 


“Hey, what are you two in such a ring- 
ding about?” Jinks stood in the doorway 
rubbing almond cream on her hands. 
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“So long, evahbody,” Jinks said over 
her shoulder. “I'll be home around ten, 
Ma.” 


Dave had walked several blocks in 
a blind rage. His thoughts were all 
mixed up, too. He hated them, the 
whole lot of them — at least, Bud and 
Jinks, for interfering. And Ma and Dad 
would believe what t said, not what 
he said. His opinion didn’t count. Well, 
if he didn’t count, he’d leave home for 
good. But, of course; that would mean 
— leaving Clarice, too. 

As he walked along, Dave began to 
cool off a little. Leaving home wouldn’t 
settle anything, he decided. It would 
seem to admit that they were right — 
and they weren't, at all Clarice was 
really a swell girl. That sort of wild 
way of hers was just a pose. He was 
sure of it. She didn’t act that way 
when she was with him alone. That 
was the trouble. Nobody knew the real 
Clarice — 

Dave stopped dead in his tracks. 
Well — why not? Why not take her over 
and introduce her to the family that 
very night? They could play rummy 
with Ma and Dad. Yes, that was it. 
They'd just walk in casually and — no, 





Ask Your Coach to 
Enroll Your School 

You and your friends may par- 
ticipate in the 1941 Scholastic Ice 
Skating Tournament if your 
school is enrolled by your director 
of physical education. 

Trophies will be awarded tree 
to the winners in each school. 
Tournaments may be held for 
either boys or girls, or for both. 
If two tournaments are held. two 
‘rophies will be awarded. 

All your coach has to do is to 
5. ei your school by’ writing to 
Scholastic. He should tell us 
whether the tournaments will be 
for boys, or for girls, or if both 
will be held. School enrollment 
should be given, and the approxi- 
mate date of the tournament. 

Each school controls its own 
four events, and awards ‘five 
ie to the winner, three points 
or second place and one point 
for third place. The skater with 
the highest point score is the 
winner. 

There are no entry fees. This 

rogram is co-sponsored by Scho- 
fastio, and the makers of Nestor 
Johnson ice skates. Any high 
school in the country may par- 
ticipate. is 

Show this to your athletic 








director today. 





on second t, perhaps he’d better 
call Ma first. t not like his 
Py gy. is yi wyaser ap 
find her sitting around in her cook dress 
or something. 

The Big p was just around the 
corner, so Dave dashed in there and 
called the house. 

“Look, Ma;” he said, when his mother 
came to the phone. “I’m sorry as heck 
I acted the way I did. I don’t know 
what got into me. I was sort of — crazy 
mad, I guess . . . But, look, how about 
my bringing Clarice over there to- 
night—to—to play rummy with you and 
Dad? She’s—she’s a swell rummy 
player and — and — what did you say, 
Ma? Okay? Oh gosh, Ma, that’s swell! 
We'll be there in — in no time. G’bye.” 

Dave put down the phone with a 
satisfied sigh. He’d show them! And 
when they knew Clarice, they were 
bound to fo — to like her! 


Next Week: THE PINK ELEPHANT. 





Students’ List of Authors in 
Literary Who’s Who Contest 


In the December 16 issue, Scholastic 
ublished- the results of the Literary 
Who's Who Contest announced in our 
Anniversary Issue. Because of lack of 

ace we were compelled to omit the 
students’ list of authors suggested for 
publication in Scholastic. Accordingly, 
we print that list below: 





George Ade® R. C. Hutchison 
Louisa Alcott Washington Irving® 
Temple Bailey Marquis James 
Margaret Banning Osa Johnson® 
Claire Boothe Elizabeth Jordan 
Ellis Parker Butler Helen Ke 

Alexis Carrel Joyce Kilmer® 
Madame Chiang Laura Krey 

Kai-shek — C. Lincoln* 

Dane Coolidge Emil Ludwig* 
Noel Cow; Richard Llewellyn 
Elmer Davis Edison Marshall 
Warwick Ogden Nash* 
Conan Doyle George Jean Nathan 
Theodore Dreiser Clifford Odets 

ohn Drinkwater Gene Stratton Porter 
George Duhamel Jules Romains 

DuMaurier Constance Rourke 

Will Durant Raphael Sabatini 
Clifton Fadiman e Seldes* 
James Farrell Upton Sinclair 
Anatole France Osbert Sitwell 

Paul Gallico Robert Louis Steven- 
Ellen G son 
Clifford Goldsmith® Anna Bird Stewart* 
Edgar Guest an Struther 

Nancy Hale® da M. Tarbell 
Knut Hamsun Allen Tate* 

saa Chandler Harris Lowell Thomas 

Harte* Nora Waln 
William E. Henley Walter Winchell 
O. Henry® 





sary Issue, where the contest was announced. 


Following the Films 
NO, NO, NANETTE (RKO Radio. 
Sead tual Disertod ie then wi. 


cox. From the Musical Comedy, “No, 
No, Nanette.”’) 


Way back in 1925, when girls were 
wearing hats that looked like helmets 
and Greenwich Village had just been 
discovered by the great American pub- 
lic, four up-and‘coming fellows wrote 
a menial comedy about a naive little 
gizl getting on in a wise world. 
Now Anna Neagle ~ he lovely, 
pi and light on her feet — has 

Nanette come to life again. Two 
of the songs were hits. You've probably 
heard of them. "ve mever quite 
dropped out of the American conscious- 
ness. Most of the music is ted to 
background effect. But “I Want to Be 
Happy” and “Tea for Two” are 
in full in this new version of a popular 
old story. : 


the lightest situations. Roland Young is 
effectively bewildered in the role of the 


are 
adequate. None of the laughs is up- 
roarious, but there are a ng number 
of mild chuckles. In a word, see No, 
No, Nanette on an evening when you 
want to be just amused. 


CERESEES 

fete 
i 
= ue 
BS cf 
= BBs. 
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Nice Boys 

An RKO story agent was telling Dorothy 
Parker, writer, about the new Kay Kyser 
movie which features Boris Karloff, Peter 
Lorre and Bela Lugosi. “We had a lot of 
trouble with it,” he said. “We didn’t know 
what to call it.” 

“With Karloff, Lorre, and Lugosi in it,” 
D. P. suggested, “why not “Boy Eats Girl!’ ” 


Lyons in N. Y. Post 
e 
Sticky ‘Story 

Waiter: “Did you enjoy your dinner, sir?” 

Customer: “Yes, except the dessert. That 
was terrible.” 

Waiter: “Did you have the plum tart or 
the lemon pie?” 

Customer: “I don’t know. Anyhow, it 
tasted like glue.” 

Waiter: “Ah! That was the plum tart, sir. 
The lemon pie tastes like paste.” 


(WAUeES 


Musical Daffynitions 


Notes — to you. 

Treble — what bad boys get into. 
Minor — yours. 

Duet — “or maybe you'd better not. 
Alto — gether. 

Tenor — eleven. 

Bass — very handy: in baseball. 
Trill — of a lifetime. 

Clef — what people fall off of. 
Tuba — tooth paste. 

Oboes — tramps. 

Bow — a date. 

Cello — six delicious flavors. 


Staff — and nonsense. 
Tower News, Withrow H, 8., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How’s Everything? 
“Corking,” said the bottle. 
“Punk,” ‘said the fire-cracker. 
“Fine,” said the judge. ° 
“Grand,” said the piano. 
Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech H. 8. 


Like That 
Father: “It’s a good plan, my dear, to 
think before you speak.” 
Daughter: “But, Dad, by the time I do 
that, the girls have changed the subject.” 
West Valley H. S. News, Millwood, Wash. 


Chefs’ Special 
Cannibal: “Shall I stew both the cooks 
we captured?” : 
Cannibal King: “No, one is enough. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” 





Martha Scott and William 
Gargan starring in “Cheers 
for Miss Bishop”, a Richard 
Rowland Production for U. A. 





Yes, they’re set on Pepsi-Cola’s 
fresh flavor and keen taste. . . 
And all around the country 

Pepsi-Cola is stopping thirsts 
quick and sure. Plenty of sips 
in that big 12-ounce bottle... 

and every sip enjoyable. Pick 
up a big Pepsi-Cola today! 








HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES (fellows and girls)! Here’s your-chance to 
star! Plans for the Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tournament are being 
drawn up now; It’s going to be a great tournament—run along “big 
league” lines, and you’ll want your team to be represented. So come on 
in—meet real competition and collect your share of honors and prizes. 

It’s easy to enter. Ask your Athletic Director . . . he has all the infor- 


mation. Do it today. 











Boy dates Cirl 


PY tOM 


NORTHBOUND SPECIAL: Neither snow nor rain 
nor a sudden sit-down swoop will disturb this 
Zelan ski suit of poplin. The hooded jacket has 
a snug tab neck, zips up front with Talon fas- 
tener and comes in red, Norway blue, and 
natural (about $11). Instructor-type trousers in 
navy, brown, or Norway blue (about $6). 
Matching mitts about $1.50. 


GAY BLADES: Helen (above) wears a whiz of a skating outfit. 
Double-breasted black velveteen jacket with Scotch plaid col- 
lar and buttons (about $7) and matching plaid wool skating 
skirt lined with bright red rayon taffeta (about $6). Jacket 
also comes in red wool flannel (about $6). With this she wears 
sun-tan Kumfortites, a knitted garment, which fits like stock- 
ings and keeps her warm from waist to toe (about $3) and a 
wool-embroidered Sonja Henie Sno cap with matching mitts 
(about $3 for set). Nestor Johnson skates (under $7). The 
North and South clothes on these pages were modeled by 
Helen Fullerton, Shirley Moring, Jane Hanse, Joe Patterson 
and George Harring, all students at Babylon High School, 
Babylon, Long Island, New York. 


BOY-OH-BOY! Joe sports a nifty 
Kaynee jacket of Zelan-treated 
tan element cloth with brown 
corduroy lining. Plus features are 
zipper breast pocket and ski 
back elastic (about $5). 


PARADE OF WOODEN __IN- 
DIANS: Warrior and Squaw pins 
are tricky new gadgets worn 
singly or one for each lapel. 
Cost about 60c each. 





SOUTHWARD HO! Shirley (below) meets the sun more than 
halfway in her Helen Harper chenille cardigan in checker- 
board design. Comes in pink and black, red and navy, yellow 
and brown, light blue and navy, rust and green (about $3). 
With this she wears a stitch-pleat flared skirt of multi-color 
pastel wool plaid which goes with almost any color 


(about $3;. 


HALF ‘N HALF: A brand new Deb 
sweater of diagonal weave in 
contrasting colors (about— $2): 
pink and brown, red and navy, 
light blue and navy, etc. 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
If. however, you cannot locate specific 
items shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 


GOOD MIXER: Jane (above) wears a new spring 


suit of herringbone weave with tailored jacket 
(about $6) and culotte-type skirt (about $4) in blue, 
rose, or tan and brown mixtures. Her kite-tail cap 
comes in white and colors ($1.25). 


« 


HIYA, PAL? George stops off to greet a friend and 
show off his Albert Richard hooded jacket of Zelan- 
treated poplin with Talon fastener. lis warm lamb- 
skin lining is detachable for spring wear (about 
$13). In tan or dark green. 
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Scholastic’s SUPER ALL-AMERICA 


Experts Pick "Em—We Count ’Em 


OMEWHERE, someplace, on 
* some gridirons this past fall there - 
must have been eleven players 


who could charge, block or fling a pass 
just a wee bit better than the next fel- 
law. But picking these all-Americans 
out of the herd is about as easy as 
baking a cake with boxing gloves on 
your hands. 

This doesn’t discourage people from 
trying, however. At the close of each 
season every expert and his uncle seize 
the opportunity to select the eleven 
“best” players in the country. 

With few exceptions the results 

rove nothing. It’s not that the experts 

Son make an honest effort to choose 
the best players. It’s simply that they 
shouldn’t try. The undertaking is very 
nearly hopeless. 


The Good Old Days 


It was different in the old days, when 
Walter Camp started the all-America 
business. There weren't many colleges 
playing football at the time and Walter 
knew every player. As a result, his all- 
America meant something. But now 
that the game is spread all over the 
country it is well-nigh impossible to 
select eleven players who are indisput- 
ably better than any other eleven — or 
a hundred — players. 

One glaring defect in current all- 
America selections grows out of the 
geographical obstacle. Members of the 
selection committee are usually as- 
signed to various parts of the country 
with which they are familiar. There is 
a sort of unwritten law that one or 
two players must be chosen *from each 
section. 

Local pride is a strong force to com- 
bat. No syndicate wishes to anger the 
headhunters in any district .by over- 
looking its favorite player. Different 
schools and sections worship their pig- 
skin pushers like gods. Woe betide any- 
one who dares cast aspersion on a fav- 
orite son. 


Harmon Halted—Why? 
Even the great Tommy Harmon felt 
the grapes of wrath last year. Michigan, 
you remember, was beaten only by 
Minnesota (as who wasn’t?) on a field 
on which you could have launched a 
battleship. Whether the gridiron was 


too wet for his type of jitterbug run- Fyog— 


ning, or whether the Gophers were too 
tough, the fact remains that Harmon 


was’ stopped pretty cold. 


gy i sagen believed in the 


AUMAN GOODREAULT ALBERT HARMON F 





The eleven players who are picked by 


tormer ry. At the end of the sea- the majori experts. make 
son he declared that both Northwestern _ team. See box on this Sid = 
~~. P Ivania were better teams 
Minnesota and that on a field Narrowing the 
Michigan. would have lick the Tone — 


Gophers by three touchdowns. We 
don’t have to tell you how Minnesota 
reacted to this statement. They were 
all for organizing a posse and going 
after Tommy's scalp. A few days later 
Tommy had to sin a postman’s receipt 
for two crates of raspberries, sent by 
one of his Minnesota “admirers.” 


Diplomacy or Harmon? 


The result of all this sectional pride 
usually is all-America teams consistin 
of a conglomeration of ends from this 
and that locality, tackles from two 
places maybe three thousand miles re- 
moved and guards, center and backs 
from two or three other places. 


To make our point clear by a the- - 


oretical example: if, during some sea- 
son, the eleven best players all hailed 
from the Midwest, not more than three 
or four would be selected for the all- 
America for diplomatic reasons — unless, 
they were all named Harmon. 
Scholastic every year presents what 
we think is the super, 100 percent fool- 
proof, all-America. We do not go out 
on a limb by picking the players our- 
selves. We let hundreds of coaches and 
other experts do it for us. Our super 
team is chosen by simply compiling the 
choices of six of the more authoritative 
all-Americas, and then counting noses. 


Four players were unanimous choices: 
three-quarters of the backfield — Tommy 
Harmon, Jarring Jim Kimbrough and 
George Franck, and a » Bob Suf- 
fridge. Four other players — Rankin, 
Mucha, Bauman and Goodreault, were 
only one vote away. from g unani 
mous choices. And the three othe: 
players — Drahos, Robnett and Albert 
only two votes away. You can’t make 
us believe this wasn’t a plot on the 
part of the six boards to make all- 
America picking look easy. Two of our 
beards, the All-American Board and the 
United Press, hit the nail right on the 
head, picking every winner. This never 
happened to us before. 

In addition to the all-America this 
year, an all-Ski team was picked by 
Football Digest. If you have nothing 
to do for the next sixty days, try these 
names on your old guitar: Ends: Kus- 
zynski, Pennsylvania, and Rucinski, 
Indiana; Tackles: Kaczorwski, Colum- 
bia, and Niedzelski, Illinois; Guards: 
Molinski, Tennessee, and Kokoski 
George Washington; Center: Sebaste 
anski, Fordham; Backs: Evashevski, 
Michigan; Malinowski, Holy Cross; 
Toezylowski, Boston College; Polanski, 
Wake Forest. Oh yes, the coach—Joe 
Sheeketski, of Holy Cross. 

H. L. MASIN 


Everybody’s all-America—and Ours 































































































Posi- Associated | Nat. Broad- Collier's All-America United Football Final 
tion Press casting Co. | Grant’d Rice Board Press News Winner 
Severin Rankin Rankin Rankin Rankin Rankin Ronki 
End No. Carolina| Purdue Purdue Purdue Purdue Purdue Purdue 
Drahos Drahos Reinhard Drahos Drahos Odson Draho: 
Tackl 
ockle | Comell Cornell \| California | Cornell Cornell | Misnesole | | Caml 
Guerd | Suffridge | Suffridge | Suffridge |“ Suffridge | Suffridge | Suftridge | Suffridge 
T T. T. T Ti Ti Tennessee 
Gladchuck Mucha Mucha Mucha Mucha Mucha - Mucha 
Center | Boston Gol’ge| Washington | W. hington | Washington | Washington | Washington |. Washington 
. Alfson Robnett Lio Robnett Robnett Robnett Robnett 
Guard | Nebraska |Tex. A. & M.| Georgetown |Tex. A. M.|Tex. A. & M.|Tex. A. & M.| Tex, A 2 M. 
Reinhard B B B Bauman Bauman Bauman 
Tackle | California | Northwest’n | Northwest’n | Northwest'n | Northwest’n | Northwest’n | Nerthurest’n 
Elrod Good It | Good lt | Goodreault | Goodreault | Goodreault | Goodreauli 
End | Miss. State | Bost. Col’ge | Bost. Col’ge | Bost. Col’ge | Bost. Col’ge | Bost. Col’ge | Best. Col’ge 
* Albert Christman Albert Albert Albert Christman Albert 
back Stanford Missouri Stanford Stanford Stanford Missouri Stanford 
Half- Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon 
back Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan 
Half- Franck Franck Franck Franck Franck Franck . Franck 
back | Minnesota | Minnesota | Minnesota | Minnesota | Minnesota’| Minnesota | Minnexote 
Full. | Kimb: Kimbrough | Kimbrough | Kimbrough | Kim! Kimbrough | Ki 
back | Tex. A.& M.| Tex. A. & M.| Tex. A. & M.| Tex. A. & M.| Tex: A. © M.| Tex. A. & M. Tex. A. & M. 
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More Scholarships 


In Scholastic Awards 


Since the publication-of the October 
14 Scholastic, in which rules and classi- 
fications in the 1941 Scholastic Awards 
were announced, three new art scholar- 
ships have been offered in addition ‘to 
those announced on page 35 of that 
issue. ‘ 

The American School of er 
New York City, has been added to the 
list of prominent art schools offering 
scholarstiigh And the School of Pro- 
fessional Arts, New York City, is of- 
fering two scholarships, one regional 
and the other national. The regional 
scholarship will be awarded ee 
L. Bamberger & Company, Newark, 
N. J., one of the co-sponsors of local 
exhibits. 

For further information regarding 
scholarships, write for booklet contain- 
ing compas rules and instructions. If 
you live in an area where your local 
department store or newspaper is pre- 
senting a preliminary Scholastic Awards 
art exhibit, be sure to submit your en- 
tries to the local co-sponsor. (See page 
36, December 2 Scholastic.) 

The following important  classifica- 
tion of the art division of the Awards 
was omitted in the October 14 an- 


nouncement: 


14-A—Textile Decoration 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
and five honorable mentions of $5-each 
will be awarded for the best examples 
of design applied to textiles, either 
painted with oils, water color, crayon, 
or tempera; or stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in 
any manner whatsoever applied or 
woven. The design may be an original 
abstract or pure design, naturalistic in 
its origin or historically derived. Any 


size. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End; ice, Wil; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, arn, tip; oil, how. € nant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x-German quttineldh; Nn—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


apothecary ( a-poth-i-kér-é ), p. 29. A drrg- 
gist. 

affliate (a-fil-e-at), p. 16. A related or 
“branch” organization. 

bacteriology ( bak-tér-é-dl-6-jé), p. 27. The 
scientific study of bacteria—microscopic 
organisms. 

courier (kdor-é-ir), p. 18. A messenger. 

De Kruif (da-krif), Paul, p. 27. 

lacuna (la-ka-na), p. 40. A blank space, 





ap. 

Kallis Kyosti (kyds-té kél-€-5), p. 4. 

pharmaceutist ( ar-ma-si-tist), p. 30. A 
druggist. 





What I gained by changing 


1. One evening when I should have been 
doing my homework . . . and wasn't ... I 
ran across an advertisement in LIFE mag- 
azine showing how a Royal Portable made 
homework a lot easier. Boy, did that sound 
worth following up! 


2. it told how a Royall is just like the 
big machine Dad uses in his office. It has 
the same MAGIC* Margin, Touch Con- 
trol* . . . everything! It comes with the 
exclusive “Self-Teacher” that makes typ- 
ing easy to learn. And the Royal Arrow 
Portable, priced at $54.50, is only $4 
down, $4 a month. 


‘*Trademarks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


3. After some hasty figuring, I dusted 
off an old dime bank, and made a busi- 
ness tour of the family. Betty and Bob 
both agreed to contribute a quarter if 
they could use the machine now and 
then. I got another quarter-a-week from 
Mother and from Dad, promising them 
I'd get better marks, 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter 
in PORTABLE Size 


Beprright 1946, Reval Typewriter Company, ine. 


a dime bank into a Portable 











4. tt worked beautifully! . . . I turned 
that old dime bank into a bright new 
Royal Portable! I do get better marks 
in a lot of subjects now . . . and I’ve 
clipped minutes off my homework time. 


GET THIS FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Royal Typewriter. Co., Inc. 

Dept. S-16,2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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The Vulnerary Water 
(Continued from page 30) 


Statics? Have I the honour of speaking 
to one who has, perhaps, spoken to him 
— who may even have known him?” 

“Sir, you have,” the surgeon replied. 
“It was my superlative fortune to have 
met him at this time. The friendship — 
for I flatter myself I may so term it — 
then begun continued until the Doc- 
tor’s death, in 1802.” 

“Doctor Quittichunk! Doctor Quitti- 


chunk!” the a repeated, as 
though trying bring home to himself 
the honour he so evidently felt at hav- 
ing met one who had been in the great 
herbalist’s presence. “The maker of the 
vulnerary water! . . . Doctor Dogbody, 
I would, I think, give both of my 
legs to know something of the history 
of that remarkable preparation!” 

The surgeon’s face beamed. “Sir, a 
shall have it, willingly, without the loss 
of either, for it was upon my own per- 
son that the styptic from this water was 
first tried. As it ome S aces ' 

“Begging your ion, Doctor,” Bal- 
thus pa ae “an old seaman like 
myself can make no easting across the 
vulnerary waters till he knows what 
they are.” ; 

“Ned, forgive me. B’gad, Mr. Larcum 
has made me forget that we're not all 
herbalists here. A vulnerary water hath 
the property of stopping all kinds of 
bleedings, even those occasioned by the 
rupture of arteries or larger blood ves- 
sels. The dressing, or pensement, as the 
French term it, A which the vulnerary 
water is applied, is often called the 
styptic. Am I correct in this, Mr. Lar- 
cum?” 

“You could not have stated it more 
accurately,” said the Ji a igbae “But 
you dre oe of erary water in 
its perfection. There is, or was, but one 
of that description: Doctor Quitti- 
chunk’s, which is no longer obtainable. 
Why is this, Doctor Dogbody? Why 
have the faculty been deprived of a 
pharmaceutic of such inestimable 
value?” 

“"Tis in the pith and marrow of my 
story, sir, as you shall see,” the surgeon 
replied. “To return, for a moment, to 
my humble self, by the time I reached 
our naval hospital here, the infection in 
my leg had spread in an alarming fash- 
ion, from knee to ankle. Nevertheless, I 
clung to the limb, hoping it might yet 
be saved; but within forty-eight hours 
it became clear that further delay would 
cost me the entire limb inst of the 
half of it, and, perhaps my life. There- 
fore, having first been i with 
near a pint of neat rum, I was whisked 
away to the operating chamber. 

“You will remember, Mr. Larcum, 





that; at the period of which I speak, 





nothing was more coveted by the fac- 
ulty than a vulnerary water whose effi- 
cacy, in amputations, could be-counted 
upon. Doctor Quittichunk had, for 
years, been workin ¢ toward the perfec- 
tion of one, and-had arrived so nearly at 
his goal that he was willing for a trial 
of his preparation to be made. He had 
come ft from London for that pur- 
pose. I knew nothing of this, of course, 
at the moment. 

“The operating chamber was filled 
with people, for the chief naval sur- 
geons then in Portsmouth were present 
to witness the experiment. Doctor 
Timothy Ward, of the hospital, was to 
perform the amputation. He was a huge 
man, with arms and chest like a boat- 
swain’s and a face like a butcher of the 
King’s beef, which he was, in fact, but 
a great surgeon, nevertheless. In my 
feverish condition, he looked three 
times his natural size. 

“The surgeon took up his knife, felt 
the edge with his thumb; then, setting 
it to the leg, just above the knee. .. 

“You can spare us that,” Ostiff inter- 
rupted. 

“You'll not have the details?” the sur- 
geon asked, with an air of surprise. 

“We'll t the limb off. Lead on to 
the Franklin leg.” 

“Aye, Doctor,” said Murgatroyd. 
“Drop the old leg into a lacuna of the 
tale and proceed. . 

“Very well,” said the surgeon regret- 
fully; “but, by your squeamishness, you 
deprive Mr. Larcum of an account of 
the action of the vulnerary water, for I 
was perfectly conscious throughout the 
operation. What between the numbing 

ect of the rum I had drunk and my 
professional interest in an amputation 
= so skillfully, I scarce remem- 

ed it was my own leg I was being 
deprived of. But you can imagine my 
ne and that of the kers, 
when the pensement of the vulnerary 
water was applied to the stump. The 
bleeding was arrested as though by 
magic. A few drops only stained the 
dressing, and all save Doctor Quitti 
chunk himself called the water a com- 
plete success. For him, nothing short cf 

ection would do. 

“I need not tell you, Mr. Larcum, or 
you, Mr. Chubb, that Doctor Quitti- 
chunk was an honoured friend of Doc- 
tor Franklin. As you know, Mr. Frank- 
lin was in England at this time, as a 
representative of your American ‘colo- 
nies. Interested in every branch of the 
sciences, he had accompanied Doctor 

ittichunk to Portsmouth to witness 

trial of the vulnerary water, and 
‘twas my privilege to meet them both 
on this occasion, for over 
a day to see how I did. were kind- 
ness itself to me, and in the little con- 


troversy I then: enjoyed with Doctor 
Quittichunk, he was, it seems, im- 














i b’s Conduit Fields. 
“What a happy time it was for me! 


Swedish botanist, the apothecary cried, 
“Linnaeus? He was a god, sir, 
among botanists! And ve known 
him? You have seen , talked with 
him!” : 

“London was honoured with his pres- 
ence at this time. Both he and Doctor 
Franklin were all but daily guests at 
Doctor Quittichunk’s. It was indeed a 
meeting of the gods when those three 
were in company, and I was privileged 
not only to listen to their conversation, 
but; at times, to make my own modest 
contributions. "Twas Linnaeus who had 
ap an em ichunk in the way of 

is improved water. This was 
a matter of frequent di betwixt 
them. What would you say, Mr. Lar- 
cum, was the basis of the preparation? 
Not an apothecary on this side has ever 
it, nor come anywhere near it.” 

“IT shall not to do better,” Mr. 
Larcum replied; “but I have sometimes 
rroadored, i me foundation t not 

ve iquor expressed from the 
leaves, or fruit, of some of the 
dicotyledonous s plants 
whose order was acted by Linnaeus 
himself.” 


Doctor _ gazed at the apothe- 
can ecg ae gees 
sumed his seat. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you heard me 
say that, in the whole of England, there 
are not two a ; of Mr. Lar- 
cum’s eminence. I wish to amend that 
statement: there is not one! Sir, you are 
right. "Tis the Heracleum. The genus 
embraces some eighty species of peren- 
nial herbs, with alternate leaves and 
generally white flowers, in 
umbels. They are native to Rome 

te regions, in eneral, though ‘oun 
iar marth ap Kecconaee™ 
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the compan or hogweed, eaten by | 
our 


some of ndian tribes. It is my 
knowledge of this plant which led me 
to suppose that some member of the 
genus might have served in the vul- 
nerary water.” 

”’Twas the guess of genius, sir. ae 
compliments once more. To pr ; 
under Doctor. Quittichunk’s guidance, I 
was to learn more, in a month, of the 
order umbelliferae .. .” 

“Ye'll not forget, Doctor, the Frank- 
lin leg is to come?” Balthus put in. 

“Curse ye, Ned! I’m but three 
months out of Portsmouth Hospital at 
the moment. Will ye not give a man 
time for his stump to heal?” 

“Pay no heed to him, Doctor,” said 
Captain Murgatroyd. “It’s been load 
and fire with Balthus for half a cen- 
tury. He'll have a tale go bang! like 
his thirty-two-pounders.” 

“No, Captain, not that,” said Balthus; 
“but are we under way? It’s heave and 
set as far as I can tell.” 

“Be damned to ye, Ned! The leg’s 
dead to leeward, never doubt it. Where 
was I, Mr. Larcum? This rascally gun- 
ners blown me off soundings.” 

“You were speaking of the umbelli- 
ferae, sir.” 

“Precisely. . . . Doctor Quittichunk 
was not satisfied with the action of the 
Heracleum in the vulnerary water be- 
cause, as I have said, it fell a little short 
of perfection. That little was enough to 
make him consider it a failure. One eve- 
ning while Doctor Franklin was pres- 
ent, the discussion of it was resumed. 

“No, no, Linnaeus! It won't do. It 
won't do at all,’ Doctor Quittichunk re- 
marked, as he paced the floor. ‘I must 
better it, but how? How?’ 

“This I will tell you, my good 
friend,’ Linnaeus replied. “The liquor 
needed will certainly be found in one 
of the umbelliferae. What do you think, 
Doctor Franklin?’ 

“Mr. Franklin was seated before the 
fre listening to the conversation with 
that air of grave, benevolent interest so 
characteristic of him. Though he made 
no pretense to eminence in botany or 
pharmaceutics, his un-urpassed intelli- 
gence and profound common sense 
made instructive whatever he might 
have to say on any subject. Appealed to 
now, he smiled, and, “Why not ask our 
young friend, here?” he asked. 

“Doctor Quittichunk stopped short in 
his restless acing. ‘Damme, why not 
indeed?” said he. ‘Dogbody, my lad, 
speak up! Where, in the tribe Peuce- 
danum, order umbelliferae, will 1 find 
the plant to replace the Heracleum in 
my vulnerary water?’ 

“I was so taken aback at being ap- 
pealed to in that presence that, without 
a moment’s thought, I blurted out the 
first thing that came into my head. 

“Though the genus, to which the 


Heracleum belon 
found only in the higher latitudes,’ said 
I, ‘may it not be that a sub-tropical or 
semi-tropical species exists, perha 

where a sourer, spongious soil would 
give its juices. the increased astringent 
quality which the Heracleum lacks?” 

“A wilder hazard was never ventured 
by a greater fool, in a more learned 
company. The silence that followed 
convinced me that I had damned myself 
forever. Then came a shrill whoop from 
Doctor Quittichunk: “Linnaeus! He’s hit 
it! The lad’s hit it; has he not?’ In 
amazement I raised my eyes, to meet 
the glance of Linnaeus himseif, restin 
upon me with a warmth of approv 
a was no mistaking. 

“‘He has, Quittichunk,’ that great 
botanist replied. “Which goes to show 
that men like ourselves may reflect so 
deeply upon a problem as to miss the 
one road leading to its solution. There 
must be — nay, there is such a species: 
Y'll stake my reputation as a botanist 
upon it! Moreover, I'll tell you where it 
will be found: in the Kingdom of 
Naples, on or about the slopes of Mount 
Vesuvius. — Dogbody, my compli- 
ments, sir! You have in you the making 
of a great herbalist. A supposition of 
such genius is proof of the fact.’ 

“You will forgive me, gentlemen,” he 
went on, “for speaking of a matter so 
complimentary to myself. Mine had 
been a riceusne { at a venture for which I 
deserved no credit whatever. But you 
will know how praise from so illustri- 
ous a man warmed the heart of the 
youth I then was. 

“It has ever been my observation that 
the truly eminent have in their charac- 
ters something childlike which comes to 
the surface in moments of great exhila- 
ration; and now that I had, unwittingly, 

ut them upon the scent, Linnaeus and 
tor Quittichunk were like a pair of 
boys together. They skipped about the 
room, embracing me at one moment 
and Doctor Franklin the next; then, 
with great eagerness, they brought from 
the herbaria all of Doctor Quittichunk’s 
dried specimens of the~dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants and spread them 
out on the floor to be studied together. 
Amazing as it may seem, Doctor Lin- 
naeus, by a process of pure ratiocina- 
tion, proceeded, then, to describe in ad- 
vance the plant which he predicted 
would be found on the slopes of Vesu- 
vius. The event proved that he. had 
made not the slightest error. 

“And now, Ned, all in good time I 
come to the leg, for it was on this very 
evening that I was measured for it by 
Doctor Franklin.” 


(To be concluded next week) 


PE say from Dr. Dogbody’s Leg, pub- 
by Little, Brown & Company. Copy- 
right, 1989, 1940, by James Norman Hall. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
Thousands of them are offered to high school 


gr ges, universities, normal schools, 
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by other high school students. “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth,” 
says Progressive Education “will do better 
teaching than a thousand semester hours of 
the usual thing called English.” Price: $2.00. 
Order from Scholastic 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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The Year of the Comet 


An Editorial 


HIS week, the first of the 
UE sie 1941, we are being 
treated to the sight of a new 
comet reaching its maximum 
brightness low in the western sky 
in the early evening. Cunning- 
ham’s Comet (named for the Har- 
vard astronomer who discovered 
it last summer) is no great shakes 
as a spectacle. It is hardly as 
bright as Halley's, which made its 
last visit to our backyard in 1910, and nothing 
like as brilliant as Donati’s, which struck ovr 
great-grandfathers with amazement and terror in 
the autumn of 1858, and will not come back for 
another 1900 years. 

These strange wanderers of our solar system 
are better understood now than they were a few 
centuries ago. But in ancient times, and with 
primitive peoples, comets were portents of doom. 
And in this year of the comet, 1941, even a mod- 
err, matter-of-fact person might be pardoned for 
wondering what new disasters might be visited 
upon the earth in the twelve-month that is open- 
ing before us. 

For, if 1940 is any fair sample, the world is in 
for the most devastating events that have af- 
flicted the human race in modern times. What 
will happen within this new year? On the record 
of the last, we may reasonably expect that at 
least: 

200,000 soldiers, sailors, and airmen will be 

killed in action; 

500,000 civilian men, women, and children will 

be killed or die of pestilence or starvation; 

10,000,000 persons will be made homeless or 

driven into exile; 

50,000,000 tons of bombs will be dumped from 

airplanes on helpless cities and towns; 
5,000,000 tons of ships will be sunk; 
$20 billion worth of munitions and war ma- 
chines will be blown up or shot down; 

$50 billion worth of real property — houses, 
factories, stores, schools, churches, and hos- 
pitals — will be. destroyed. 

150,000,000 people may lose their liberty in 

conquered nations. 


And against these appalling and 
incomprehensible figures, what 
can we set down in the United 
States on the brighter side of the 
ledger? Well, we might say that: 

1,000,000 American boys and 
girls will graduate from high 
school; 

200,000 American young men 
and women will graduate 
from college; 

900,000 men between 21 and 36 will enter mili- 

tary training for the U. S. Army; 

2,000,000 babies will be born; 

5,000,000 unemployed men will get jobs in Wes: 

fense industries; 

$10 billion worth of ships, airplanes, guns, 

and tanks will be manufactured in the U. S. 
$90 billion of national income will be  pro- 
duced. 

These things are not all net gain. Most of them 
reflect merely the negative prosperity of the war. 
And all of them may yet be turned toward de- 
struction themselves. 

But for the individual young person in Amer- 
ica in 1941, life may still be sweet, free, and pro- 
ductive. What will he do with it? What can he 
put into and get out of the next 12 months—52 
weeks—365 days—8760 hours—525,600 minutes? 

In one year, we'd like to suggest, he could 
build some very useful habits: He could shrug 
off a lot of fuzzy-mindedness and learn to think 
with precision and critical understanding. He 
could throw overboard an enormous amount of 
time-wasting and unhealthy loafing. He could 
clean out the load of boredom and futility that 
makes for much of his time an unremembered 
gray drabness. He could learn how to take some 
responsible part in the fire brigade that is going 
to put out the world’s greatest fire. He could 
find out that other fellows are pretty good guys 
after all if he offers to cooperate with them. 

These are not just phrases. They are the des- 
perate necessities of saving our world. For in this 
year, every ounce of effort, every atom of deter- 
mination, every drop of red blood will be needed 
to help democracy win. 
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TREASURE? 
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School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 


In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects ~~ 


H tests among these 2,650 school-age 
~ EU children extended over ‘five ‘winter 
months. Those taking pact in the tests were 
divided into two groups, as equal as possible 
as to number, age, sex, and living condi- 
tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while 
the other simply continued their usuai prac- 
tices regarding colds, . 

Results Must Be Significant—These tests 
were supervised by practicing physicians. 
The records, kept under their direction by 
teachers, were sent by the physicians direct 
to nationally known public accountants, 
who tabulated and certified the results: 


20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer!) 
36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third shorter!) 


This meant an actual reduction of 54.95% 
{more than one-half!) in days of sickness 
due to colds~a reduction of 77.99% (more 
than three-fourths!) in school absences due 
to colds. 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 


In your group, too, individual results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t 
the high average of its success, as indicated 
by these results, suggest to you the desit 
ability of arranging to give it a trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Vicks Plan‘is simple and easy to follow. 
Why not arrange to have your group follow 
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